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2. A brief View of the actual Condition and Treatment of the Negro 
Slaves, in the British Colonies; in a Letter to a Member of the 
Imperial Parliament. By Captain Henperson, late 2d Batta- 
lion 44th Regiment, and Assistant-Quarter-Master-General. 
London. 1816. 8vo. pp. 56. 


‘ | ome potest (says an obscure proser, whom, we suspect, Dr. 
Torrey and Captain Henderson have never come across), 

‘ut recte quis sentiat, et id, quod sentit, polite eloqui non possit. 
‘Sed mandare quemquam litteris cogitationes suas, gui eas nec dis- 
‘ponere, nec illustrare possit, nec delectatione aliqua allicere lec- 

‘torem, hominis est intemperanter abutentis et otio, et litteris. 
‘Itaque suos libros ipsi legunt cum suis, nec quisquam attingit, 
* praeter eos, qui eandem licentiam scribendi sibi permitti volunt.? 
All this might have been true, when Cicero wrote; but, at pre- 
sent, a very sad class of people have ‘to touch’ such books—be- 
sides those who read them through sympathetic companionship in 
misery. The Reviewers must toil through them, whether they be 
rightly arranged, or happily, illustrated, or afford him pleasure of 
any sort: and it is not the least cause of our proverbial fastidious- 
ness, that we are condemned to the perusal of books, which con- 
tain nothing but a repetition and see-saw of stale ‘ cogitations,’ 
and which have no other effect, than to rock all one’s faculties to 
ileep. This is the sort of book which has been compiled by Dr. 
Jesse Torrey; a very well-intentioned personage, who, most as- 
suredly, has the good of all mankind at heart,—but who, we must 
be permitted to think, has no more right to publish books, than 
we have to administer catharticks. ‘The cause of humanity is not 
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to be served, by scraping together a few singular instances of 
abuse, in our system of negro-slavery; nor by stringing, one with 
another, a parcel of quotations, ‘in prose, or numerous verse,’ 
from books which we have thummed from our youth up. Legis- 
lators must now be shown, that abuse is general, before they can 
be excited to reformation; and the time is gone by, when men 
could be much effected by Sterne’s calling slavery ‘a bitter 
draught,’—or by Cowper’s asserting, that he ‘ had rather wear the 
chains himself than fasten them on slaves,—or by Dr. Torrey’s 
singing, 

¢ Columbia! Columbia! to glory arise, 

Queen of the world and child of the skies. 

Let thy ‘ heroes heaven-born band, 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause, 

Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause,’ 

Cease to\adore rude Guinea’s laws.’—P. 39-40. 


Captain H®nderson carries on these things in a very different 
style. He is one of those raw hands at composition, who have an 
idea, that good writing is a deep and mysterious art; and he is, 
moreover, so very much afraid, that the language of an Ex-As- 
sistant-Quarter-Master-General ‘might possibly smell of gun-pow- 
der, that he is fain to seek all manner of unused and circumlocu- 
tory phraseology. Any body can say, for instance, that, in the 
West Indies, the negroes ordinarily go to work at daylight, and 
leave off at two or three in the afternoon; but it requires a person 
of no common powers and research to tell us, that, ‘on some oc- 
casions, perhaps not a few, amongst the more industrious slaves 
in our Colonies, it may have been observed, that the hour of two 
or three at noon (we have been accustomed to think, that ‘ the 
hour of two or three’ was somewhat after noon) has heen the 
point of time at which their labours for the day have terminated. 
It will be understood that daylight is the ordinary commencement 
of them.’ To such lowly writers as we are, also, there appears to 
be no great mystery in expressing one’s dissent to a proposition; 
whereas an author like Captain Henderson can never stop short of 
enunciating, with due solemnity, that, ‘with regard to this or that 
position, he holds no hesitation in at once offering a negative.’ 
Scale and share are two great words with our Captain; and he con- 
trives to get them in somewhere in almost every paragraph—whe- 
ther they be appropriate or not. He says, for example, that the 
West Indian planters pay as much attention to the bringing up of 
their negroes, as the English manufacturers do to that of their ap- 
prentices; ‘though,’ continueth he, ‘I hold (hold, by the way, is 
another of his favourite words) I hold both as being entirely with- 
out excuse, for so thorough a share of indifference towards a mat- 
ter of such deep importance.’ Again—* As connected with the 
above (says he) it may not be altogether apart from my subject, 
should I say something, in a concise way, before I conclude, of 
the master; a rank, from the intimate connexion I have held with 
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many of our settlements abroad that has occasionally called for a 
share of my regard.’ This is the way, in which the Captain mar- 
shals his sentences. Every thing is involved, or evolved, with the 
greatest solemnity; and paragraph after paragraph wheels into his 
pages, with all imaginable pomp and circumstance. Nor is this 
the only effect of the discipline in ‘ the 2d battalion 44th regiment.’ 
Every thing must be precise and explanatory; and if, for instance, he 
has occasion to use the word hospital, he adds the definition, ‘ or 
sick-house,’ lest, peradventure, his readers should have to consult 
a dictionary. These, and a variety of other pleasant things, which 
we cannot spare room to detail, have amused us in the perusal of 
the Brief View. The Captain thinks, nevertheless, that his pam- 
phlet is no small achievement; and he is very evidently afraid, that 
some of his ‘ ungracious’ pages—though there is nothing but the 
most impurturbable good humour throughout the performance-— 
should, by some misconstruction, be displeasing to his friends; 
‘rather than give offence to whom, (says he), I would cheerfully 
expunge this or any higher effect of my pen:’~—for, as an edifying 
piece of bibliography, we learn, in_ divers places, that this pam- 
phlet is, by no means, the only ‘ effect? which Captain Henderson’s 
pen has produced. 

In short, we have chosen to place these two title-pages at the 
head of this article,-—not because either of the publications open 
any new views, or disclose many new facts, on the subject to which 
they relate,-—but because they are the latest American and Eng- 
lish treatises, which pretend to develop the system of negro-slave- 
ry, as it exists in the respective dominions of the only two Powers, 
who are taking measures for its progressive amelioration and final 
abolishment. There is no end to the number of pamphlets, which 
the discussion has called forth, in Great Britain; where, owing 
chiefly to a corporation of active philanthropists, the question has, 
more constantly than anywhere else, been kept before the eyes of 
the public. For more than twenty years, it has alternately em- 
ployed the tongues and the pens of her ablest speakers and writers; 
and, on no subject, perhaps, has eloquence and logic together dis- 
played their powers to more advantage, or with greater success. 
We have the presumption to think, nevertheless, that neither these 
speakers, nor these writers, have gone rightly to work in the dis- 
cussion; and we shall attempt to show, before we get through this 
article, that, unless they strike into a different course, from that 
which they have heretofore pursued, they will not be able, con- 
sistently with the established laws of the land, to go one step 
farther, in the great work of abolishing negro-slavery. It has all 
along been taken for granted, on both sides of the question, that 
negroes can be lawfully held in bondage; and that, in truth, they 
are as much the property of their masters, as horses, oxen, or any 
other beasts of burthen. Declaimers abundantly inform us, to be 
sure, that Africans are human beings, and must, therefore, be in- 
utled to the rights of man; but such vague sort of reasoning seldem 
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produces the requisite conviction,-—and is, indeed, most effectually 

counteracted, by the constant recurrence of expressions, which in- 

volve an admission of the contrary. We have never seen it plainly 
denied, that a planter has any right, either in reason, or in law, 

to the beings, whom he calls his slaves; or, that, in other words, 
he can legally claim a property of any kind, either in their per- 

sons, or in their services. This, however, we undertake to deny,- 
and shall undertake to disprove. Nay more—we will undertake 
to show, that the promulgation of such a doctrine need not be 
attended with the slightest danger to any of the parties, whose in- 
terest it seems so immediately to jeopardize. 

There is no imagmable absurdity, connected with this subject, 
which has not, first or last, been resorted to, by those who advo- 
cate the slavery of negroes. Even the ironical and ludicrous ar- 
guments, by which Baron Montesquieu said he would vindicate 
the system,--such as, that ‘these creatures (B. xv. c. 5.) are all 
over black, and with such a flat nose, that they can scarcely be 
pitied,’ and that ‘it is hardly to be believed that God, who is a 
wise Being, should place a soul, especially a good soul, in such a 
black ugly body’-—have, with little mutation, been seriously and 
earnestly alleged, in favour of the practice, by some of his late 
countrymen. We cannot be expected to go through with a refu- 
tation of such abominable nonsense as this. There are certain 
other plausible considerations, however, which have been con- 
stantly repeated, from the time of Justinian; and which, though, in 
our opinion, completely refuted by the President Montesquieu, 
are still brought forward by the anti-abolitionists, and passed by, 
in silence, by their opposers. This latter circumstance has sur- 
prised us the more, because the reasoning of the President, by be- 
ing translated into Judge Blackstone’s Commentaries, (B. I. c. 14.), 
avas furnished to the hand of every Englishman, who pretends to 
have the least knowledge of his boasted Constitution. And this 
circumstance, too, must be our apology for introducing, here, a 
passage from the most elementary and the most common of ‘all 
works upon law. We prefer the Judge’s translation, both because 
iit is more concise than the original, and because, by being adopted 
in his vigentt annorum lucubrationes, it has become a portion of 
the English law. ‘ The three origins of slavery, assigned by Jus- 
‘tinian, (says he), are all of them built upon false foundations. 
‘ As, first, slavery is held to arise jure gentium, from a state of 
¢ captivity in war; whence slaves are called mancipia, quasi manu 
‘capti. The conqueror, say the civilians, had a right to the life 
‘of his captive; and, having spared that, has a right to deal with 
‘him as he pleases. But it is an untrue position, when taken 

‘ generally, that by the law of nature or nations, a man may kill 
‘his enemy: he has only a right to kill him, in particular cases; in 
‘cases of absolute necessity,* for self-defence; and it is plain this 





* ¢ All nations (a few Cannibals excepted, a striking fact adduced by Montes- 
uieu’ concur in detesting the murdering of prisoners in cold blood.’ B. xv. c. 2 
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‘absolute necessity did not subsist, since the victor did not actually 
‘kill him. War is justifiable only on principles of self-preserva- 
‘tion; and therefore it gives no other right over prisoners but 
‘merely to disable them from doing harm to us, by confining their 
‘persons; much less can it give a right to kill, torture, abuse, 
‘ plunder, or even to enslave, an enemy, when the war is over. 
‘Since therefore the right of making slaves by captivity depends 
‘on a supposed right of slaughter, that foundation failing, the 
‘consequence drawn from it must fail likewise. But, secondly, it 
‘is said that slavery may begin jure czvilz; when one man sells 
‘himself to another. This, if only meant of contracts to serve or 
‘work for another, is very just: but when applied to strict slavery, 
‘(in a sense of the laws of old Rome or modern Barbary, or ‘at 
‘ present in our colonies, adds Montesquieu, ut sup.) is impossible. 
‘Every sale implies a price, a guid pro quo, an equivalent given 
‘to the seller in lieu of what he transfers to the buyer: but what 
‘ equivalent can he give for life, and liberty, both of which (in ab- 
‘solute slavery) are held to be in the master’s disposal? His pro- 
‘ perty also, the very price he scorns to receive, devolves zpso facto 
‘to his master, the instant he becomes his slave. In this case 
‘therefore the buyer gives nothing, and the seller receives nothing: 
‘of what validity then can a sale be, which destroys the very prin- 
‘ple upon which sales are founded? Lastly, we are told, that be- 
‘sides these two ways by which slaves funt, or are acquired, they 
‘may also be hereditary: servi nascuntur; the children of acquired 
‘slaves are jure nature, by a negative kind of birthright, slaves 
‘also. But this, being built on the two former rights, must fall 
‘together with them. If neither captivity, nor the sale of one’s 
‘self, can by the law of nature and reason reduce the parent of 
‘slavery, much less can they reduce the offspring.’ We can add 
nothing to this unanswerable argument,—except, that these three 
origins of slavery are the very ones, which the antiabolitionists 
have continued to alledge, ever since the discussion commenced, 
and which, we venture to say, a planter would now adduce, if he 
were told there could be no possible foundation of his right to the 
beings, whom he denominates slaves. He might, indeed, be in- 
duced to tell us, that, though he has no right to their persons; 
yet he has to their services;—but could it escape him, that a right 
to services can only be founded upon a contract—upon an exchange 
of equivalents? And that,—laying aside the deprivation of liberty, 
which is itself above all price,—it would be ridiculous to pretend, 
that a negro ever became a slave, by the voluntary barter of his 
own services? In fine, we do not see, that, according to the princi- 
ples of natural law, there is a possibility of one human being’s 
making out his right to the person or services of another. 

And there are other considerations, more particularly connect- 
ed with the English law, which led us to precisely the same 
conclusion. England has completely turned the tables upon Af- 
rica, There was atime, when the English, of both sexes, were 
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not only exposed to sale in all the markets of Europe,—but trans- 
ported and sold in Africa.* Between the fifth and eleventh cen- 
turies, indeed, it would have been no abuse of language to call a 
great part of Englishmen beasts of burthen. Our word team, 
though derived from the original Saxon, which signified children, 
came nevertheless by its present meaning, from being applied to 
slaves:t—slaves were, at the time we speak of, ranked with cat- 
tle of all kinds, under the general denomination of ving money;t 
and, when Dr. Henry tells us, that, ‘ for some time after the set- 
‘tlement of the Saxons in England, their slaves were in the same 
‘circumstances with their horses, oxen, cows, and sheep, except 
‘that it was not fashionable to kill and eat them,’§ did he mean 
to insinuate, that, with regard to the latter peculiarity, ‘ their 
slaves’ were any better off than ‘their horses?’ Indeed, we sus- 
pect the only distinction, at that period, between a master’s vari- 
ous kinds of stock, was, that his horses and horned cattle walked 
on four legs; whereas, we have no sufficient authority for believ- 
ing, that the human cattle used any more than two. Nothing is 
clearer, at any rate, than that the laws made no sort of distinction. 
It is expressly stated, in the Leges Wallice, ‘ that a master hath 
‘the same right to his slaves as to his cattle.’ ‘Slaves were not 
‘supposed to have any family or relations, who sustained any loss 
‘by their death; and therefore, when one of them was killed by 
‘his master,no mulct was paid; because the master was supposed 
‘to be the only looser; when slain by another his price or manbote 
‘was paid to his master.’ || 

Let it be remembered, however, that, according to the spirit 
of these gothic laws, every individual in the community was as 
much a beast, as a slave, or a horse; the only distinction between 
different men consisting chiefly in the price put upon their respective 
heads. Life—liberty—every thing, in short, was considered as 
property, and estimated in pounds and shillings. By the laws of 
the Angles, for instance, you might kill the king for 1300/.; a 
prince, tor half as much; a bishop, or an alderman, for 300/.; 2 
sheriff, for 150/; a thane, or clergyman, for 75/.; and a ceorl for 
about 101.47 The 6th law of Ethelbert is, ‘ Let him that killeth 
‘a freeman pay fifty shillings to the King for his loss of a subject;’ 
the 20th, ‘ But if a man be killed, let the murderer compensate 
‘his death with twenty shillings;’ the 21st, ‘ If a man kill another, 
‘be the ordinary mulct of an hundred shillings imposed upon 
‘him;’ and the 31st, ‘ Let him that killeth a man make compen- 
‘sation, according to the true valuation, in current money.’ Nor 
was life alone considered as so much property. Every limb of 
the body, even to the teeth and nails, had a definite price fixed 
upon it; and, what we remark more for its singularity, than for 








* Hen. Hist. Qto. Ed. Vol. Il. p. 480. + Id. ib. p. 579. 
t Id. ib. p. 484. § Id. ib. p. 236. | Id. ib. p. 229. 
J Ifume’s Hist. Vol. I. p. 163. Phil. Ed. 
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its direct reference to the subject, there was a sort of tacit com- 
pact between all the European uations, that, if a man was maimed, 
in travelling abroad, the part injured should go for what it was 
valued at, in his own country. Accordingly, ‘ the nose of a Span- 

‘jiard, for example, (we use the words of Dr. Henry) was perfectly 
‘safe in England, because it was valued at 13 marks; but the nose 
‘of an Englishman run a great risk in Spain, because it was 
‘valued only at 12s. An Englishman,’ furthermore, ‘ might have 
‘broken a Welchman’s head for a mere trifle, but few Welchmen 
‘could afford to return the complement.’ Even a wife was con- 


sidered as mere property; and every marriage contract was a 


matter of bargain and sale. By Ethelbert’s 76th law, ‘if a man 
‘bought a maid, she stood for bought, if there were no fraud in 
‘the bargain; but if there were, she was to be returned and the 

*purchaser’s money restored to him;’ and the same King’s 32d 
law was, that, ‘if a freeman lie with a freeman’s wife, let him 
‘make amends for his crime, by buying another wife for the in- 
‘jured party.’ Indeed, it was a maxim of jurisprudence, through 
all the middle ages, ‘ that there was no crime which might not be 
‘expiated with money;’ and, as long as every thing was thought 
to have been made for this world only, we know not that the 
maxim can be considered as any very great absurdity. But the 
progress of reason, and, more than all, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, purified, by ‘degrees, the spirit of Gothic jurisprudence. 
The light struck first, of course, upon the summit of society; and 
it was a considerable period before it reached to the base. ‘The 
King and Barons were first emancipated from the slavery of hav- 
ing a price upon their heads; and, by a succession of ameliorating 
enactments, even the lowest order of bondmen were ultimately 
liberated. The leading doctrine of Cirintiqnity—-that the soul is 


immortal—did more than any thing else, in placing the life of 


man beyond any estimate of money, or merchandize. It drew a 
broad line of distinction between the soul and the body; and set 
man at an immeasurable height above the beasts that perish. By 
the progressive melioration of the English law, he has leit 
behind him all the animals, with which he was once ranked; and, 
though it is now felony to kill or to trafic in human beings, our 
poor oxen and horses may still be slaughtered or sold, with the 
greatest impunity. From these considerations it is sufficiently 
manifest, we think, that, according to the present spirit of English 
law, man.is utterly beyond all price,—and that, consequently, no 
one human being can be the property of another. 

There is one part of the English Constitution, indeed, which, 
at first sight, seems, in a measure, to disprove our conclusion. It 
is not to be denied, we confess, that, to one who looks only at 
the penal code of Great Britain, her laws would seem to hold the 
life of man in no very extravagant estimation. But the fact is by 
No means conclusive against our reasoning; and a slight historical 
review of the subject will abundantly show, we apprehend, that the 
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objection cannot have the least weight, in the minds of those, who 
breathe the spirit of the nineteenth century. At first, the whole 
system of the Britons was, without doubt, as sanguinary as that of 
all other savage nations. By some means or other, however, it 
became inordinately lenient about the fifth century; insomuch. 
that crimes of every sort were expiated by pecuniary compensa- 
tion. Every thing, as we have seen above, was subjected to a 
‘valuation in current money; and, among the rest, 2 sign of 
equality was established between the lives of men and a certain 
number of pounds and shillings. In the tenth century, it began 
to be discovered, that these laws were most dangerously ineffectual; 
and measures were accordingly taken to make them more severe 
and preventive. Reformation went on; and it was not long be- 
fore the system was completely reversed; so, that, while formerly 
a man might slav his neighbour for 20s., he was now slain him- 
self, for purloining a great deal less amount. The same principle, 
however, was still at the bottom of the scheme,—that of consider- 
ing men in the degrading light of things that could have a price. 
The progress of religion and of reason, 2s we endeavoured to prove 
before, has completely subverted this barbarous doctrine;——so th 

in fact, the penal code of England has utterly outgrown the reason 
of its foundation;—just as the depreci ation of money has de- 
stroyed the reason for giving the right of sufferage to such as 
had a freehold of 40s. yearly eee a sum which was fixed 
upon, as all know, because no mdividual could be considered as 
independent,* with a less income,—but which, according to the 
present value of money, can no more be the measure of a man’s 
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meeptnerece, than 1s. could, at its ofigmal mstitution. The 
penal code of Great Britain is a part of what we may call the 
Gothic constitutions; and ought to have passed away, with the 


other parts of that system. If the old methods of estimating tes- 
timony had bide retained,—if, in other words, the ordeal and the 
corsned were still re canes to, and if the credibility of a person 

under oath, continued to be rated according to his price or man- 
bote,—there would be some shadow of excuse, for preserwing the 
ancient measure of punishment. But those other parts have been 
gone, time wher reof the memory of man hardly runneth to the 
contrary; and we consider it as a standing reproach to the boasted 

excellence of the British Constitution, that ‘this remnant did not 
go along with them. [It is directly opposed to what ali empha- 
tically consider as the fundamental doctrine of the national religion; 
and, while Engiand is taking every pains to translate the Bible m 
everv language, and to place it im every hand, she obstmately 
adheres to a code of jurisprudence, which disavows the most in- 
valuable of all its prenc ples. This principle has pervaded the 
other parts of her co natitultienis and we hope, ere long, we may 
be able to say without the slightest qualification, that no branch 





* Bik. B. Lc. 2. pr. 190. 173 
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of the system supposes the life of man to be capable of estimation 
in the things of this world—or, which amounts to the same thing, 


to be capable of forfeiture for any crime but that of its wilful de- 
privation. 

The principle we have now been endeavouring to establish wil} 
change the whole question of negro slavery; though of the mani- 
fold consequences which follow trom it, we can find no room, 
at present, to particularise more than two or three of the most 
important. It is, in the first place, the only thing that could 
enable the English abolitionists to rebutt effectually the great and 
leading plea ot the Colonists, against every measure for amelio- 
rating the condition of their slaves; namely, that it controverts the 
spirit ot British jurisprudence, by rendering private property in- 
secure, and that, what is still more tyrannical, it violates their 
chartered rights, by taking from their own hands the power of 
exclusive legislation, for their imternal concerns. They tell the 
mother country, that their slaves have been fairly bought, and are as 
much their legal property as an ox, or an ass, or any thing that is 
theirs: And, as long as they are permitted to alledge this plausible ar- 
gument, without being satisfactorily answered, we apprehend, that 
the justness of their appeal to the British Constitution cannot pos- 
sibly be got rid of. Parliament should speak in the spirit of her 
laws, and tell her complaining Colon:sts—as she may tell them, with 
perfect truth,—that they have no right to their slaves; that she re- 
cognises no principle, by which man may be ranked with merchan- 
dize, or with brute animals; and that, wherever the English laws 
prevail, the life and liberty of man are above ail price, and, there- 
fore, incapable of bargain and sale. This answer would be con- 
clusive against the plea of interfering with a man’s right to his 
property:—and it would be no less so, likewise, against that of in- 
terfering with the interior legislation of the Colonists. These Co- 
lonists have no right to legislate away the principles of English 
law; and, indeed, there is, in all their charters, we believe, an ex- 
press provision, that nothing shall be done contrary to that law. 
When Parliament undertakes, therefore, to make changes in the 
situation of the blacks, it does nothing more than to entorce laws, 
which are equally cogent, in every part of her dominions; and, in- 
ane of being considered as an encroachment on the legislative 

ts of the Colonists, such a measure ought, in fact, to be view- 
ed as merely the assertion of its own rights, against the encroach 
ments of the Colonists themselves. If Parliament were to pass 
acts, which, by abolishing the use of yokes and harness, for ex 
ample, should ultimately lead to the emancipation of all colonial 
oxen and horses, we should agree with the West Indians, that it 
had made their property insecure, and had interfered with their 
internal economy. But oxen and horses, we must repeat it, are 
aro way analogous to human creatures. The great cuiterins of 
property, is, that it may be bought and sold; to be capable of sale 
and purchase, a thing must be estanable jn eurment money; and, 
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as we flatter ourselves to have shown, that, according to the spirit 
and reason, not only of English law,—but of all law,—no human 
being can be thus estimated, or have a price, in other words—no 
human being, therefore, can possess that circumstance which alone 
constitutes the foundation of property. Every man must here 
judge ior himself. Every man thinks his own life and liberty 
above all price; and yet they are the only equivalents, which the 
law will now accept, for the life of his fellow men, whether they 
be black, or white. 

We return to this principle so often, because it is, in our opi- 
nion, the only one by which the English, in particular, can get 
along with the gradual abolition of negro slavery. So far, they 
have gone on well. By gradually amending, and finally abolish- 
ing, the slave-trade, (we set them the example), they have not 
only lessened the number of African wars, which used to be un- 
dertaken to fill up its market,—but have materially bettered the con- 
dition ot the slaves, who had already been its victims, by exciting 
masters to that comparative leniency and carefulness of treatment, 
which, since importation is almost out of the question, must, 
through what is called the breeding-system, be now the source of 
their iuture supply. But abolition sts were now to become eman- 
cipationists; and measures have, accordingly, been set in train for 
the additional melioration of West Indian slavery. We cannot 
enter into the detail of the Registry Bill, of which our readers must 
all know something; but, we must observe, that, if the authors of 
it will still consent to have slaves denominated property, they can- 
not execute the measure, without a gross violation of colonial 
rights, and of the British Constitution. The Abolition was con- 
fessedly an act of external regulation;—the Registry is no less cer- 
tainly a measure of internal amerdment. The former related to 
the general subject of trade; which no one disputes the authority 
of Parliament to regulate;—the latter, on the contrary, goes into 
the domestic economy of particular dependencies, and aims at the 
control of subjects, which have been expressly placed in d'fferent 
hands. One provision of the Registry Bill, indeed, brings into 
discussion again the questions, which separated the United States 
from the mother country; and, on this subject, we think the colo- 
nial legislators and writers have decidedly the victory over their 
antagonists in England. The expense of registration will cost 
each colony an annual tax of some thousands of pounds; and yet 
this tax is to be levied, by the Parliament, without any represen- 
tation from the Colonies; when it is a proverbial maxim of that 
Parliament, that taxation and representation shall go together,— 
and when the Year Books expressly state, that ‘a tax granted by 
* the parliament of England shall not bind the dominions of Ireland, 
‘(it makes no difference what particular country it 1s), decawse 
‘they are not summoned to cur paritameni;’ and again, that ‘ Ireland 
‘(or Jamaica, we may add) hath a parliament of its own, and 


_* maketh and altereth laws; and our statutes do not bind them, ée- 
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‘cause they do not send knights to parliament.’™ These, and a va- 
riety of other objections, which we cannot.spare room to particu- 
Jarize, have induced the Parliament to postpone, at any rate, the 
adoption of the Registry measure. It was most ably and strenu- 
ously opposed, by the colonial legislatures, and by their writers in 
England. F requent allusion was made to the case oi America; 
and, though the mother country might, perhaps. be conscious of 
abundant power to get under the rebellion, which was hinted at; 
yet 1t was clearly seen, we apprehend, that a war with the West 
Indians would be attended with incalculable disadvantages,—and 
that the question was not, whether they might not be ultimately 
subdued,—but whether they would be worth the expense oi life 
and treasure, which the subduction must cost. The Colonies saw, 
or thought they saw, that the measure was a death-blow to what 
they considered as their property; and, if they were to tall, they 
had determined, we have no doubt, to fall with harness on their 
backs. They talked language, which was by no means concilia- 
tory:—their number was even ominous, and England must have had 
some strange reminiscencies, in contemplating a war with another 
Thirteen United Provinces. She will find, in the end, we ima- 
gine, that Colonists must be dealt with as reasonable be'ngs; and 
not voted this way and that, by a body of men three thousand miles 
off, without listening to their expostulations, or answering their 
arguments. ‘They are permitted to rest under a full conviction, 
that their slaves are absolute property; while measures are on foot 
to make that property insecure. We do not think this is the right 
way of going to work. The emancipationists should labour, first, 
to convince the planters, that slaves are not, and cannot be, pro- 
perty; and they can, then, proceed in the good work with truth 
and justice on their side. 

We must lightly touch upon one subject more, to which the 
doctrine we have advocated might be practically applied. We have 
heard loud complaints from all sides, against the practice, which 
subsists in our Southern States, as well as in the West Indies, of 
apprehending and selling idle and loitering negroes, who cannot 
prove their freedom, upon the general presumption of their being 
slaves. It is called reducing freemen to bondage; and !t seems to 
be more accordant with the spirit oi law, that we should presume 
every person to be innocent of slavery, until he is proved to be 
guilty. Yet, as long as a state of slavery is acknowledged to ex- 
ist, we do not see any impropriety in the practice here alluded to; 
and nothing is more certain, than that it is warranted by the ana- 
logies of English law. The last statute on this subject, and the 
first of Edward VI., is very much to the point. ‘Ii any person 
‘shall bring to two justices of the peace any runnagate servant, or 





* These passages are cited by Judge Blackstone from the 20) Hen. V1. 8, and 
the 2 Ric. III. 12.; and we have preferred to quote him on this occasion, because 
he has taken the pains to alledge authorities which completely subvert his own 


subsequent reasoning. See Introd. pp. 101, 108-9. 
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‘other which liveth idle and loiteringly, by the space of three 
‘ days, the said justices shall cause the said idle and loitering ser- 
‘vant or vagabond, to be marked with a hot iron on the breast, 
‘with the mark V, and adjudge him to be the slave of the same 

‘person that brought or presented him, to have him, his execu- 
‘tors, or assigns, for two years after; so shall he take the said 
‘ slave, and give him bread, water or small drink, and refuse meat, 
‘and cause him to work by bea ing, chaining, or otherwise, in 
‘such work or labour as he shail put him unto, be it never so vile. 
* And if such slave absent himseli irom the said master within the 
‘said term of two years; by the space of fourteen days, then he 
‘shall be adjudged by the two justices of the peace, to be marked 
‘on the forehead, or the ball oi the cheek, with a hot iron, with 
‘the sign of an S, and further shali be adjudged to be slave to the 
‘said master ior ‘ever.’ By this statute, there was a line of dis- 
tinction drawn between those who had V’s on their breasts, and 
those who had not. The V was conclusive and final evidence of 
slavery; and the reason why it became necessary to inflict such a 
mark, was, that nature had not stamped, upon any of the English, 
a characteristic sign, by which one class might be distinguished 
from the other. Had she, in a whimsy, concluded to give these 
‘idle and loiterimg’ persons a V on the breast, there would have 
been no occasion to sear it on with a hot iron; but as all men were 
alike in almost every particular, 1t became necessary, as we just 
said, to make an artificial characteristic, to distinguish the tree 
from the slave. Now, it will not be pretended, that an African 
ever came to the United States, or to the West Indies, 0: his own 
mere motion and choice. All who have landed, in either of the two 
countries, were mdubitably slaves; and, ii any have obtained their 
freedom, they still form exceptions only to the general rule. Here 
there never was any necessity for a V on the breast, or any other 
artificial distinction; for nature had stamped negroes all over with 
a characteristic mark, which was unequivocal and indellible. Our 
readers, therefore; cannot b-t see, we think, how nearly the two 
cases are analogous; and,+ -:nthe Reporter of the African Insti- 
tution makes such a doletul plaint, because the Colonial Courts now 
answer to all arguments jor the freedom of a vagabond negro, 
‘that his skim is black’—he should have recollected, that, former- 
ly, under the same circumstances, the English Courts would _— 
* rejoined’ he has a V on his breast.” If our laws will re 
nise such a state as that of slavery, there is no help for the neces- 
sary and concomiant evils; and the only way, it strikes us, im 
which the presumption here spoken of can be destroyed, is, by 
denying, at once, that any human being is, or has been, or can be, 
a slave. 

But, we shall be told, that the consequences of this doctrine de 
not stop here; that, by denying the existence of slavery at all, we 
not only lousen,—but absohutely cut asunder, the tenure by which 
a master holds his negroes; and that there can be no differenee be- 
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tween disproving their bondage, and telling them to go about their 
business. Those, in short, who think we have entered precipitately 
upon this question, will accuse us of aiming at immediate and 
simultaneous emancipation—and of exposing our southern fellow- 
citizens to all the pitiless storms of such a revolution, as suddenly 
emancipated slaves are known to carry on. Now, all these con- 
sequences we utterly disclaim. We have as little disposition, as 
any of our readers, to make a Kakatopia of the Southern States, 
or of the West Indies; and we are as well convinced of the dis- 
astrous ¢ffects attending sudden emancipation, as if we had been 
stoned and beaten, along with a certain Knight of La Mancha, for 
the imprudent humanity of liberating the galley-slaves. The ge- 
neral good must be our guide, in this, as well as in all other cases; 
and, when we speak of the general good, we include the blacks, 
as well as the whites. We believe no philanthropist has the mad- 
ness to pretend, that a simultaneous liberation of the negroes, in 
any place, where their numbers are equal or superior to those of 
the white men, would not, almost inevitably, induce the mutual 
destruction of both parties. When a man has not reason enough 
to know. what his rights are, or a sufficient sense of duty to exer- 
cise them, without abuse, the law takes those rights in keeping, 
till he has; and Congress, or Parliament, have just the same 
reason to hold negroes under restraint, as courts of justice 
have, to prevent madmen from going abroad, or to throw crimi- 
nals into prison. All we ask for the African, is, therefore, that 
he shall no longer be considered as a slave; that, on the contrary, 
he is entitled to the same rights as other men; that he should be 
put in the way of understanding those rights; and that he should 
have possession of them, as fast as he understands them. ‘There 
must be a beginning; and, unless we begin by denying the legal 
existence of slavery, masters will still consider negroes as their 
property, and resist all attempts to shake the security of their te- 
nure. Qur object is, not to deprive the master of his slave’s ser- 
vices; but to make those services voluntary, which are now com- 
pulsive. 

Here, again, we shall be told, that our scheme is altogether 
illusory; that negroes“are constitutionally indolent; that, even in 
Africa, they make no provision for the morrow; and that there 
is abundant experience of their incapability to do any thing, in 
America, unless they have the fear of the cartwhip before their 
eyes. What motive, in the name of all that is logical, have Afri- 
cans to undertake voluntary work, either in their own country, or 
in this? In their own land, the perpetual wars between the petty 
tribes keep the whole country in alarm:—no property is secure for 
two days together; and no man will undertake to sow; for no 
man can expect to reap. What, indeed, should be the state of in- 
dustry, in a country, where, as Sedi Hamit tells us, (Riley, 327), the 
little villages must be fenced in from enemies—and where, on the 
bare sight of strangers, the inhabitants pop into their miserable huts, 
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and block tip the passage after them? The slave-traders have to 
answer for not a few of the wars, which have produced this in- 
security; and it is provoking, beyond measure, that the very men, 
who have borne a part in making the negroes indolent, should 
now adduce the circumstance of that indolence, as a proof of their 
constitutional laziness. That Africans are not more indolent, by 
nature, than any other sort of people, is sufficiently apparent trom 
the example of the Kroomen; a nation, who. by living many hune 
dreds of miles in the interior, have probably enjoved much greater- 
security, than the tribes nearer the coast; and who, as our readers 
know, are not only iound to be indefatigable day-labourers, at 
Sierra Leone,—but to mae the best of soldiers, in the British 
West Indies. Now, the onlv difference between these soldiers, 
and the other Africans, m the same islands, ts, that the former 
are hired, and the latter compelied, to work; that the Kroomen 
go through the manuel exercise, without being flogged, because 
their engagement was voluntary, and because they know they 
reap themselves the fruits of their labour; whereas the slaves per- 
form their agricultural tasks, under the actual application, or per- 
petual fear of the lash, because they are conscious oi having been 
forced into servitude, and because they see that they work only 
for the good of others. That they would labour, even more than 
they do now, under a different system o! management, the oppo- 
sers of the Registry Bill have unwittingly ‘urnished us with the 
most ample grounds for believing. In order to prevent the adop- 
tion of that Bill, both the Colonial legislators, and the Colonial 
pamphleteers, have vied with each other, in painting the happy 
condition of the slaves; and, if, allowing ‘or the exaggeration mto 
which they would naturally be led, not more than one hal: of their 
stories should be set down for truth, we shall yet have facts enough 
to iehey that, under similar circumstances, and with the same 
motives, 2 negro will be as industrious as a white man. 

Of: all the Colonial writers on the s subject, the author of a work, 
calied The Edinburzh Review and the West Indes, bas given us 
the most copious and satisiactorv exposition of the facts. He is 
himself an old * Colonist;’ and he has let gs imto the domestic eco- 
nomy o/ a plantation, with a forwardness’aiid zeal, which will do 
Ro good to the cause he so strenuously endeavours to support. 
We shall use his own words, m describing the situation of West 
Indian slaves; though we wish our readers to take his assertions, 
with a due allowance for the exaggeration, of which we cannot 
help but suspect him. ‘I assert, (says he, p. 148), that which is 
‘ capabl le of proof, namely, that m point of food, lodging. clothmg, 
‘labour, and comfort when sick, and support in old age, there ts 
’ = slave, unless the contrarv arises from ‘his own conduct, who is 

ot ina m ich better state than any of the labouring classes im this 
. naan > England. Again—* I affirm, (says he), that industrious 


‘negroes can afford to wear better clothes and to live on better 
‘food than the white people in subordmate situations im the colo- 
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‘nies.’ Me goes still further; and tells us, that, though many are 
idie and ragged—yet ‘ a distinction’ between the ‘ industrious’ and 
the lazy ‘will continue to exist among the human race in every 
‘country and in every society;’ and that the proportion of the for- 
mer to the latter, is greater among the negroes, in the colonies, 
ean among white men, in the mother country. ‘The quantity of 
‘provisions raised (by the slaves, says he, p. 143,) is prodigious, 
‘and the quantity sold very great. One quarter of each island 
‘producing more perfectly than another the different kinds of pro- 
‘visions, a very considerable trade is consequently carried on be- 
‘tween them; and the towns, and the shipping, are chiefly supplied 
‘with country provisions by the slaves. Many ot them gain con- 
*siderable sums by this means. I have given a negro forty dol- 
‘lars in the course of a few weeks, for provisicns to supply the 
‘new negroes, or the sick and profligate slaves. ‘The number of 
*hogs, goats, and poultry of all kinds, raised by them, is astonish- 
‘ing, and at a little trouble and no expense. From them the white 
‘people purchase such things for their supply: and, I affirm, from 
‘personal knowledge, that no labourers, and but few of the smalier 
‘farmers in this country (England) have any thing like the stoek 
‘of such animals, as are owned by industrious negroes.’ ‘* Many 
‘ tradesmen, (p. 145,) and those more ingenious among them, earn 
* considerable sums oj money by making turniture of various kinds, 
* such as tables, stools, chairs, bedsteads, baskets, &c.” Now, com- 
pare all this abundance with what they receive gratuitously. 
* Their master (id. p.) gives them annually a good English blan- 
* ket; but the industrious slaves have just as good sheets as he has. 
* Stools and chairs they get made by the tradesmen on the estate. 
‘In their clothes, even at their common field labour, they are not 
* only clean but often fine. At work, both men and women ap- 
‘pear in robes equal to any that servants here can afford; and when 
* visiting or receiving their friends, and on Sundays and holidays, 
‘I must add much better.’?. Now, ‘the dress annually received 
‘from their masters consists (only) of a hat, jacket, shirt and trow- 
*sers,to common slaves; but to more confidential persons, double, 
‘ besides a linen and acheck shirt.” They get from their masters 
no greater supply of provisions, than is barely necessary ior decent 
gubsistence. They have but one day in the week to work for 
themselves; and yet we are told, that they raise more provisions, and 
produce more of every thing, in this scanty period, than day la- 
bourers. in any country, who have seven times their number of 
working days! A great deal is undoubtedly to be allowed, for the 
extreme productiveness of the vegetabies, which they chiefly cul- 
tivate; but, with every allowance, there can be no question that they 
can work, ‘and do work, as much as other men, without the artifi- 
cial stimulant of a cowhide. Indeed, when we thus see them, 
even in their ‘pre sent de ‘graded state, aspiring to * fine clothes,’ 
‘clean linen, ‘good sheets,’ and decent ‘ furniture’—what hopés 
might we not have of their industry, when once freed from bon- 
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dage, and permitted to work, in all things, and at all times, from 
he ‘sume mittives as other men. is it the cartwhip that makes 
some negroes ‘earn considerable sums of money,’ by making ta 
bles, chairs, bedsteads,’ &c.2 Must we still be told, that is neces- 
sary to flog negroes imto industry, when, with only one day in the 
seven for work, they not only raise abundance of provisions ‘or 
themselves,—but supply, in a great measure, the shipping, the 
towns, and the less productive quarters of the islands’ And cam 
we anywhere find a more satisiactory confirmation oi what Dr. 
Smith so long ago proved to be the fact, with respect to free labour- 
ers, and slaves,—that the former will produce much more than 
the latter; and that, on every account, a iree servant is cheaper 
than a bord one?* 

But the planters will tell us, that they are gomeg on, as fast 
as they can, with the work of amelioration; that they treat the 
megrocs, now, a great deal better than they did formerly; and 
that, 1i we will only let them alone, they will ultrmately do as 
much as can be done with the unfortunate beings, whom Provi- 
dence has placed under their mastery. We have scarcely ever 
conversed with a Southerner, who did not €Xpress a sincere re- 
gret, at the mecessity of keepmg up our system of slaycry—and 
who did not heartily wish, that no negro had ever been brought 
mto the country, and that every one, who is m it, were weil oat 
of it. These are honourable regrets and wishes; and we have abun- 
dant reason to think, that they are shared by the great body of 
slave-holders m the United States. Nevertheless, we must despair 
ef ever seemg the biacks put m tram for enjoyme the commos 
zights of men, under the management of no other persons besades 
their present lords and masters. From their very childnood, they 
have seen themselves separated t0 an infinite distance from them 
@egro slaves; who, instead of enjoying leisure, or opportunity, te 
teach their own young ideas how to shoot, have only Oc<n abie te 
cultivate their master’s cotton or tobacco plants, and t periorm 4 
variety of other work, which belongs to beasts alome. It is one 
ef the master’s carlicst and strongest associations, therefore, that 
@ negro is little superior to an ox; and, mistakimg a deficiency of 
education, for a want of origimal abilities, they will cell you, w 
ene of those unquestionable facts which grow up with us, that 2 
black is mfmitelvy below the white, im all those great attrbencs, 
which distinguish man from other animals. A negro, say they, 
mo more doubts that the carth is dat, than that his owm aose B 
fist; and, as to the extent of its suriace, he has mo xéca of 

beyond his master’s plantation. He is as qooramt of every 
else, as he is of geography; and you cammot persuade hs 
ah selina aleiiiesen napanutinionden Snao 
want of adequate tuition. These are the natural preyadiess of € 
eaten pgeson, which, there com be Bele doult, wosld Se 
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ever prevent the voluntary adoption of any system, that aimed at 
ultimate, though distant, emancipation. We are none of us so 
absurd as to think of giving the rights of men to beings, who 
have not the other attributes of men; and, where one class of hu- 
man beings are considered as very little superior to dumb beasts, 
there is very little hope, that measures will ever be taken to give 
them a superiority.x—There is, also, another cogent reason for be- 
lieving, that masters, when left to themselves, will not be likely to 
their slaves in the way of gaining eventual liberation. All that 
they can call their own depends upon their slaves; who, it is natu- 
rally concluded, would be sure to put it in jeopardy, if they were 
released from absolute servitude, or permitted to acquire any 
more information. They have the most powerful of all motives, 
therefore, for keeping negroes in a state of utter ignorance and 
brutalism. Their fears are very natural; though, we think, they 
are destitute of good foundation; and we have no doubt ourselves, 
that some system might be devised, which, while it should not at 
all endanger the interests of the master, would nevertheless in- 
sure the ultimate freedom of the slave. 

We must now turn to another part of the discussion, in which, 
we think, the English philanthropists have not taken exactly the 
right course. They have given their opponents a very needless 
advantage, by comparing our present slaves with the villeins of 
the middle ages; a comparison, which, so far as we can see, holds 
in only this one unimportant particular—that the former, like the 
latter, live together, in villages, on their masters’ plantations. By 
admitting the comparison, in its full extent, we cannot help ad- 
mitting, also, the consequences, which follow from it; and, when 
the Colonial Legislators “ask us,* ‘ What is the fair deduction 
‘from these cases? That time and the regular course of human 
‘ affairs will accomplish, in the British Colonies, what they brought 
‘about in the Roman Empire, and in modern Europe, without 
‘ direct legal enactments and little assistance from any positive in- 
‘ stitutions ——we do not see how their antagonists can possibly 
refute them. They have keen and close reasoners to deal with; 
reasoners, indeed, whom they have been in the habit of treatin 
with contempt,—but who~have taken advantage of their loose 
comparisons, and shallow arguments, with the skill and ingenu ty 


of masters. Ever since the mother country had Colonies, she 


has let them outreasoner her, because she has considered them as 


destitute of all power to reason; and has, theretore, neglected to, 


take sufficient precautions, or to lay out sufficient strength. In- 
deed, it is the great characteristic of John Bull, to consider all 
beyond his own island as a night of ignorance; and to answer all 
arguments by doubling up his fist, and uttering Nestor Ironside’s 
‘pish!’ This is the way in which he lost his other American Co- 
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* Art. XVI. of a Report of the Jamaica Assembly, on the proposed Registry 
Bill, agreed to Dec. 20, 1815. 
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lonies; and it is the way,in which the present will be lost, unless 
he condescends to treat their inhabirants as reasonable beings. 

It ought to have been asserted and proved, a long time ago, 
that, in no essential particular, can the negroes, in the Colonies, 
be compared with the former villems of England. ere are but 
two sorts of villeins, with whom any body pretends to liken negro 
slaves; namely, villeins in gross, and villeins regardant. The 
former, our readers know, were the personal servants of the mas- 
ter; the servants who performed all the menial offices about his 
house. When these came to be too numerous for such purposes, 2 
part were made villeins regardant, or predial slaves.* And this leads 
us to describe the only state of slavery, with which our present 
system can be at all compared. Predial slaves, it is admi tted on 
all hands, were a sort of tenants at will. They lived im the coun- 
try; owned and occupied little pieces of ground; and, unlike the 
villeins in gross, who could be sold at any time, and to any person, 
they were attached to the soil, and only ct hanged masters, when 
the land changed owners. There was always an implied contract 
between them and their masters. A contract supposes volition; 
volition, liberty; and, though we have to acknowledge, that, at frst, 
there was but a very little freedom on the part of the tenant; yet, 
little as the leaven was, it proved sufficient, ultimately, to leaven 
the whole lump. By the conditions of the Feudal System, which 
William, the Conqueror, carried over to England, the baron and 


Lorn tr 
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his vassals were suetially necessary to cock other; the baron 
the vassal, because the vassal meeded the protection of his mfiu- 
ence and head.—the vassal to the baron, because the baron need- 
ed the defence of his hands and weapons. In fact 


there was about as much liberty on one side, 2s on th 


civilization advanced, however, the barons guarrele 1 each 
other less than —" of course, requi ired the aid of their 
tenants Jess frequently; and thus their — of mastership be- 
came gradually extinct, for want of exercise. The rights of the 
vassal, im the mean time. took an imverse direction v being 
attached to the soil, and by occupying a given piece of cround— 

part of the lord. 


which, m consequence of no interruption, on the part 
went, by mberitance, from father to son—the common law at 
length gave them an independent title to the BA 
by this, and several other collateral means, 
Says Judge Blackstone, ‘have long ago sprouted up into copr- 
* holders.” 

We wish to impress it deeply on the minds of our readers, that 
it was br this natural progress of society, and not by the Magne 
Charta, or by a charta ot any kind, that the greater part of En- 
giushmen enjoy their present libernes. We have been so often 
told, how this instrument was obtained, sword in hand; how 
Running- Mead became immortalized thereby; and how complete 2 
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* Millar on the Brush Government, p. 205 
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safeguard it is to the freedom of all Englishmen, (with double 
emphasis upon the word), that we cannot-let go this opportunity 
to give our humble opinion of its merits. It does appear to us, 
then, that there is no possible foundation for the rhetoric and 
flourish, that have been wasted on the subject; and that, if numbers 
are to be our criterion of judgment, the grant of King John—if 
it was a magna charta of any thing——was a magna charta of sla- 
very. Through all its provisions their is a constant distinction 
between freemen and slaves; and the very first article declares, 
that it is to the former alone that the subscript liberties are con- 
ceded. ‘Concessimus etiam omnibus /zderis regni nostri pro no- 
‘bis et heredibus nostris imperpetuum omnes libertates subscrip- 
‘tas.’ Again, what a most abominable principle of servitude is 
implied in the following extract from the 4th article! It speaks of 
destroying and laying waste men, as if they were little superior to 
cabbage-stalks. ‘ Custos terre hujusmodi heredis qui infra etatem 
‘ fuerit non capiat de terra heredis nisi rationabiles exitus ct rationa- 
‘biles consuetudines et rationabilia servitia—et hoc sine distrue- 
‘tione et vasto HOMINUM vel rerum.’ Article 15th directs that, 
‘ aber homo non amercietur pro parvo dilecto,’ &c.; and that ¢ vé/- 
‘Janus eodem,’ &c. ‘The expression—Nulli vendemus, nulli nega- 
bimus, aut differemus rectum vel justiam—is often quoted by 
itself, as if it applied to every individual in the nation; when, in 
fact, nothing is more evident, from the context, than that it was meant 
exclusively for freemen. ‘The sentence, which immediately pre- 
cedes it, begins with the words, ‘ Nullus /éber homo capiatur’ 
etc.; and the words ‘ libero homin?’ were omitted after *‘ Null’ in 
the phrase alluded to, because their expression, just before, suffi- 
ciently indicated the class of persons, to which it had reference. 
It is somewhat singular, that these evident recognitions of slavery 
should have escaped the research of all the writers on English 
law; and that, in particular, so cautious a commentator as Judge 
Blackstone should have told us, among a number of other things, how, 
‘lastly, (which alone would have merited the title that it bears, of 
‘the great charter) it protected every individual in the free enjoy- 
‘ment of his lite, Azs Aberty, and his property;’* or that even Dr. 
Miller, whose treatise is, in many respects, so commendable, should 
have committed the great mistake of saying, ‘it is probable that 
‘ before the time of William the Conqueror, they (the privileges of 
‘freedom) were extended to the greater part, if not the whole, 
‘of the ancient vassals.’} We certainly can find no warrant for 
these assertions. Vassalage of the most abject kind existed a long 
time after this period; and, we must think, that a great part of 
Englishmen no more owe their liberties to King John’s magna 
charta, than to Koah’s leather apron. 

Those liberties, as we said: above, are the gradual result of pro- 
gressive civilization. And it yet remains to inquire, whether our 





* B. iv. c. 33. * On the Brit. Goy. p. 203. 
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present system of negro slavery, which is said to resemble the an- 
cient constitution of villanage, is ever likely to arrive at the same 
result. We have already taken it upon us to assert, that in no im- 
portant particular, is the situation of negro slaves analogous to that 
of ancient villeins. Is there any resemblance of a contract, ex- 
press, or implied, between the master and his slaves? Did the lat- 
ter exercise the least volition im becoming bondmen? Will it 6 
pretended, that, as in the feudal system, the lord and the — 
are mutually necessary to each other? Durst the master tell u 
that they are tenants at will; attached to the soil; and transhcrabie 
only with the land they occupy and cultivate! On the contrary, 
were they not forced into their situation? Are they not penetdened 
as things paid for? And may they not be transferred,—nay, are 
they not trans‘erred, from one plantati on to another. whenever it 
suits the sovereign will and pleasure of the master? What chance, 
in the name oi sense, has any negro to become a proprietor _ 
land, either by copvhold, or by anv other hold? Have they 
least particle of liberty to begin with? the least spot of gn 
rest the fulcrum of their lever upon? As an additional disability, 
has it not been found necessary to prevent paehern from throwing 
their worthless negroes upon the community, by imposi ing a tax upon 
Manumission, nearly equal, in some places, to to the price of a — 
slave? Are not slaves distinguished, we ask, by all these a; 
tional rivets, from the ancient villeins, with whom it is so much 
the fashion to compare them?—Nor are these all the Aeauconns me 
Villanage took its mise in an age, when men of all classes 
better than barbariams. The master was nearly as rude 
slave; and, when the former began to advance m civilizatio 
latter followed on with equal pace. In o our own system, ho 
the two orders respectively, are almost at the extremes o 
rism and civilization. The slave looks - to his mas 
the master looks down upon his slave as a beast; 2 a as 
the one is in the complete power of he other, we see no pro 
ty that they will ever "regard each other as any thing hike <quails. 
The slave’s mere phy sical peculiarity of having a black skin, has 
arg into a moral distinction, as painable as that between white 
and black. 

One would think, that these distinctions are more than sufhcient 
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to cisprove the similarity between villeims az 
to make us give up all hopes for the latter, through, what the Ja- 
maica Committee call, ‘ the progress of Society.” It is m vam tw 
think of their making a * progress,’ till they have some start, ‘eam 
if the masters intend to give them this start, they would have 
made preparation ior Gomg so before this time. The truth is, 
that the whole current of their habits and of their mmagmed in- 
terests set agaimst a system of liberation. The subject, we are 
persuaded, must be taken into other hands; and the only hands 
adequate to the task are those of Congress and Parliament. But 
there should be mo precipitamcy in the business. The real in- 
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terests of the planters should not be infringed upon; and they 
ought to have a full and fair hearing, before the subject be med- 
died with at all. The object we have in view, is, as we said be- 
fore, not to deprive planters of the negro’s services; but to make 
those services voluntary—to commute slaves into tenants, and 
masters into guardians. We wish the negroes to be considered 
as worthy of their hire; and we have no doubt, that, by adopting 
Christophe’s plan of giving them a portion of the gross produce, 
they might be influenced to work quite as laboriously as they 
now do. Even if the present generation could not so much change 
their habits, as to labour from any other motive than compulsory 
punishment, the one which is to succeed might be prepared to do 
it. It is hard to teach old ideas how to shoot; but we may give 
almost any direction to young ones. We cannot pretend to give 
a detailed scheme for the undertaking; but we do not see why the 
introduction ot Lancaster’s System, would not accomplish a great 
part of the good, which we wish to do the negroes. It is cer- 
tainly necessary, that they should understand the rights, which 
we would put into their hands; and it is quite as certain, in our 
own way of thinking, that the object might be accomplished, 
without jeopardizing the interests of their present masters. We 
are satisfied, at all events, that the first step, in any system, must 
be that of denying, that the negroes are lawfully held in their 
present condition. 

Want of room has necessitated us to pursue this subject in too 
general and a desultory manner; and want of time has obliged us to 
throw our remarks together, with more haste than is consistent with 
their full and unambiguous expression. Our readers will observe, 
also, that a great deal of our reasoning has been directed more to 
the negroes in the West Indies, than to those in our own South- 
ern States. Those who have watched the progress of the ques- 
tion will easily account for the fact. It is not to be disputed, 
that our own country set the world the example, not only in dis- 
cussing the question of the slave-trade*—but in putting a stop to 
its prosecution. Here, however, our labours terminated; and, 
though there are in the United States, more than three times as 
many slaves, as in the British West Indies; yet the people of this 
country have, inversely, been thrice as neglectful of their lot, 
as the people of England. A coalition of able and influential 
men, in that country, have contrived, by means of extensive 
private. correspondence, and by the assiduity, with which they 
have kept the subject in discussion, to draw before the public 
a complete developement of ull the facts, relative to the system of 
West Indian slavery. It is to England, therefore, that we look 
for the first adoption of some wise plan to ameliorate that system. 
Little will probably be done, in this country; though even here, 
the subject is by no means entirely neglected. We ought, indeed, 





* See our Number for May, p. 382—and the Memoirs ef Anthony Benezet. 
Philadelphia. 1817. 
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to set the example. Our slaves are not only more numerous,— 
but more fecund, than those in the British Colonies; and, if 
measures are not taken betimes to put them in the way oi peacea- 
ble emancipation, it cannot be many centuries before they will 
emancipate themselves-—with what sort of moderation, we need 
not describe. In Maryland, for instance, between the times of 
our first and second census, the whites increased about 5,°, per 
cent.--the blacks, 14 per cent.; in Virginia, the whites, 6,', per 
ri blacks, 15,2, per Cems in North Carolina, the whites, 

» per cent.—the blacks, 29,%, per cent.; in South Carolina, the 
tlh 9; per cent.—the blacks, 343 per cent.;# and, in all these 
states, the increase of the blacks to the whites was as 24348-to-9,1,, 
not far from 3 to 1. ‘ Qua haec spectant’? 

As we have once or twice hinted at the doings of the African 
Institution, perhaps we cannot better conclude this article, than 
by giving a slight sketch of what we consider as the character 
and views of that establishment. There is no doubt, that it has 
been the means of stricking out many new lights, and of obta:n- 
ing much useful iniormation, upon the subject of negro slavery, 
both in Africa, and in the West Indies: but it is as little doubt- 
ful, in our own minds, that, unless a part of its system is revolu- 
tionized, it will be the means of extensive mischiei in one, ii not 
in both, of these countries. Nothing is clearer, than that the 
English Parliament may do her Colonies infinite harm, by legis- 
lating upon an imperfect and partial exposition of their circum- 
stances. By exaggerated, or false, accounts of abuses, or trans- 
gressions, a good measure by being hurried into adoption beiore 
its time; or may contain provisions for evils which do not exist, 
or which, if they do exist, are much less intolerable than the pro- 
posed remedy. These things had well nigh happened, in the case of 
the Registry Bill. Among otherthings, it was stated by the Reporter 
of the Institution, that, trom 1808 to 1815, not less than 20,000 
negroes had been smuggled into the British West Indies; a num- 
ber, which, considering the bulk of the cargo, could never have 
escaped the vigilance of the navy, or of the custom-house; and 
yet trom neither have we any accounts of even a single ship’s load 
being detected! It was, also, one of the prominent topics of de- 
clamation, that an idle or loitering negro was liable to be taken 
up and sold—even, it was said, with his deed of manumission in 
his hand. To this charge the colonial writers have given = lie 
direct; and have challenged the Institution to make it good. We 
have no doubt, in fine, that Parliament was induced to throw out the 
Bill, chiefly because the Reporter was detected in such misrepre- 
sentations and falsehoods. Indeed, we do not see how much con- 
fidence can be placed in these periodical Reports. They consist, 
for the most part, of statements, picked out of a voluminous cor- 





* We have not included Georgia, because she was permitted to umport slaves 
rill 1808. 
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respondence, and mixed up with a variety of reasoning, declama- 
tion, and abuse. It is in vain to expect the whole truth trom them. 
The Directors publish nothing, of course, which is not conforma- 
hle to their own views; and, indeed, it has lately been proved, be- 
fore all the world, that they have suppressed letters which were 
written for publication, —but which, uniortunately, did not con- 
tain ‘the information they wanted.’ The following letter, from 
Mr. Macaulay to Governor Ludlam, at Sierra Leone, will let 
our readers into the plan, which is pursued, relative to this sub- 
ject. It was intended to be confidential; but like many other 
confidential letters, it has found its way into publication. It is 
printed as it was written. 


‘ London, 4th Nov. 1807. 
‘My DEAR SiR, 


‘A word in private respecting the African Insti- 
tution. I cannot help regarding it as an important engine. We have 
many zealous friends in it, high in rank and influence, who, I am per- 
suaded, are anxious to do what can be done, both for the colony and for 
Africa. Mr. Perceval and Mr. Canning are with us decidedly. Lord 
Castlereagh, with whom our business more immediately lies, 1s good- 
humoured and complying, but his Secretary, 


Caret in pencil. In the 
margin in pencil—and 
Mr. Wilberforce desires 
me to add, disposed from 
a point of honour to do 
the utmost for the Aboli- 
tionists. 

Interlineations in_ the 
original. 


Words [will eagerly] 
defaced. 


Words initalics under- 
scored in the original. 


A 
I fear 
Mr. Cook is hostile to the whole thing 
A 
may be disposed to 
and [ will eagerly] seize any circumstance 
which will put it in his power to do us mis- 
chief. 


You will see how very important it is to be 
aware of this in your communications with 
government. Indeed, in all the ostensib/e let- 
ters you write, whether to Lord Castlereagh, 
the African Institution, or myself, it will be 
right to consider the effect of what you say 
on lukewarm friends, and in the hands of 

with 


secret enemies, for such will unavoidably mix us. In such hands there 


A 


are truths which will be made to produce all the effect of falsehood, 
and instead of being used as they ought to be, as a spur, will be em- 
ployed as checks to all exertion. 1 cannot mean, of course, that you 
should, in any degree, varnish your representations. I merely mean that 
you should not unnecessarily discourage the exertions of benevolence. 
People who do not know you, will suppose the case to be desperate 
where you seem to doubt; and your testimony, if convertible to an ad- 
verse purpose, would be formidable. Your own mind will suggest to 
you the guards, limitations, and exceptions, with which what I now say 
should be received. 
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I have no pousBr that government will be disposed to adopt almost 

Wordsinsmall capitals any plan which we may propose to them 
underscored witha double with respect to Africa, provided we will but 
save them the trouble of thinking. This you 
will see to be highly important.’ 


So far appears to be in the hand-writing of an amanuensis; the re- 
mainder in the same hand with the signature. 


‘ I have one remark to make which you will see to apply to much of 
what I have written to you by this conveyance. I am not writing for 
myself, but for others; and am therefore obliged to propose topics of 
consideration to you, which, but for this circumstance, I myself might 
have deemed superfluous, and might have saved you the trouble of 
answering. But if I had time, I could give you several reasons why 
the same truths will do more good coming from you than from me. 

I ever am, my dear sir, 
Your’s very truly, 
Zachary Macauly.’ 


line in the original. 


Our readers may wish to hear a guess at the ‘ plan’ which was 
to be * proposed with respect to Africa,’ and at-the reason of its 
being ‘ highly important’ that Parliament should be ‘saved the 
‘trouble of thinking.’ The African Institution rose from the ashes 
of the Sierra Leone Company. It got into its hands, thereiore, 
the management of that Colony; and.it has always been ambitious 
of getting hold of the whole coast of Africa, for a thousand or 
two miles. The ultimate object was, we have no doubt, to found 
an empire like that of East India. We have seen some very un- 
ambiguous hints at the example of that Company: and a very still 
and insidious attempt to shake the West India monopoly, has not 
yet become a subject of English history. Year beiore last, a bill 
was brought into the House of Commons, under the head of the 
African Goods Bill; a title which, at first, seemed on all sides to 
have reference only to gold dust, ivory, dyewoods, gums, &c.; 
nor was it until it had been ‘read four successive days in the 
House of Commons, and twice in the House of Lords, that it was 
discovered to permit the importation of rum, coffee, cocoa, cotton, 
and every other West Indian commodity—except sugar. The 
West India Committee took the alarm; immediately convened a 
meeting; drew up, and sent to the Secretary for the Colonial De- 
partment, a protest against the measure; and, on the motion of 
the latter, at the third reading, the Bill was rejected. Whether 
there was any underhanded design in this business, or not, nothing 
is more evident, than that hardly any active member of the Insti- 
tution has lost money, by becoming a philanthropist. Men who 
have to serve their own interests in an undertaking are not likely 
to adopt the very best measures for its accomplishment; and, 
though we are ready to fight the good fight along with the Afri- 
can Institution, we must be permitted to choose our own ground, 


and to plant our own standard. 
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Art. II.—Letters on the State of Education, and of the Press, it 


France.—From the Correspondent, No. II. 


To the Honourable W. L. ——. 

Sir, 
Dd td observing, that as in the words of one of your philo- 

sophic poets ‘ the child is parent of the man,’ so Education 
is the root of Politics, you tell me there is nothing in France, 
about which you so much desire to be well informed, as the state 
of education. [I shall feel an equal honour and pleasure in con- 
veying that information to you; but we must begin by defining what 
we mean by the term education. 

The meaning of this word, like that of most words relating to 
similar subjects, has various degrees of extension, and some con- 
fusion may arise if we do not state its principal distinctions. In 
the first place, then, taken in its widest import, it comprehends all 
the means used in the development of the human faculties; moral, 
intellectual, and physical; so that, among us, a good education is 
that, which, in forming the heart, has cultivated the mind, and 
improved the qualities of the body. But we also use the word 
in a more limited sense, to signify merely the culture of the un- 
derstanding; for it cannot be denied that the principal object of 
our public schools is mental instruction: to this all the cares of the 
masters and the efforts of the pupils are directed; this is the point, 
toward which all the motives of emulation concur; and on this 
depend all those brilliant rewards which are every year assigned 
to exertion, forming at once the encouragement of the student and 
the glory of the professor. The natural goodness of man is so 
far relied on, as to allow a presumption, that the mind, well en- 
lightened, will prove a sufficient guide for the heart. It is expect- 
ed that the examples of parents, the indirect lessons of masters, 
the subjects selected for lectures and compositions, the study of 
good authors, regularity of discipline, and religious habits espe- 
cially, will be more effectual than courses of moral instuctions, 
which might possibly fail to be interesting. Hence the disregard 
of those physical regulations, which the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans deemed necessary in their constitutions, where every citizen, 
being necessarily destined to be a soldier, was formed to become 
robust ere he became intelligent. It seems probable that, among 
the ancients, this bodily training was the only kind of public in- 
struction; and that all the rest was left to the discretion of indi- 
viduals. Rhetoricians opened schools, which were undoubtedly 
sanctioned, but not paid, by the government; and with the excep- 
tion of Xenophon’s Cyropedia, and Plato’s Republic, it may be 
doubted whether the ancients had any idea of what we call Public 
instruction. 

The system of education adopted generally, with some few 
modifications, throughout modern Europe, is that which we, after 
some fruitless experiments, have retained. It is founded princi- 
nally on the study of the dead languages. I shall not pause to 
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inquire, whether this mode of instruction be attended with incon- 
veniences, or whether a better might not be substituted. I look 
only on its effects; I see it practised particularly among yourselves, 
where it produces profound reasoners and statesmen of the first 
eminence. We also owe to it the illustrious period of our litera- 
ture, and, as Sallust observes, ‘ zmperium facile ttsdem artibus re- 
tinetur, quibus initio partum est.’ cannot impute blame to our 
predecessors; and without contemptuously rejecting the theories 
of innovators in education, I think they might be applied to the 
improvement of the existing system, but so as not to risk its entire 
subversion. For, doubtless, the rising generation must suffer from 
that fluctuation of plans and ideas, that varying succession of con- 
tradictory schemes, that rage for censuring whatever is, without 
the power of substituting something better. Education, above all 
concerns, requires constancy of method, and an uninterrupted re- 

ularity throughout all the degrees of its progress. You, more 
Setinate than ourselves, have made no changes; and your schools, 
enjoying throughout Europe a well-deserved reputation, have not, 
like ours, extensive ruins to repair, and chasms to fillup. Your 
uriversities still shine with the same splendour; while our re-es- 
tablished institutions have at once their own glory to achieve, and 
the glory of their predecessors to sustain: you are*not, however, 
to suppose that the state of learning in France is so deplorable 
as some gloomy censors represent it, who, shocked by certain 
particular abuses, attack the general system, and who, indulging 
ancient recollections, imagine that the future ought in all particu- 
lars to resemble the past; like an unskilful physician, who should 
be surprised at finding his patient, on recovering from a violent 
fever and delirium, with less strength of body and mind than he 
had before. Nay further: if learning in some provinces be less 
prosperous than formerly, at Paris on the contrary itis understood 
to flourish more vigorously than ever; ampler means of instruction 
are afforded to youth, and better use is made of them. If, during 
a season of trouble, morals have been neglected, mind certainly 
has not. The sciences, especially, have been cultivated with 
care, and it would be impossible to find in all Europe, a body of 
professors constituted like that of the Academy of Paris. It is 
here that some details will be necessary; and for the sake of order, 
I shall arrange what I have to state to you, under the separate 
heads of primary, secondary, and special instruction. 


Primary Instruction. 

This charge, formerly, and even at present intrusted to religious 
sOcietes, namely, the Jenorantine Friars, for boys, and the Charita- 
ble Sisterhood ior girls, did not admit of very great extension for the 
labouring classes. Some persons, prone to indiscriminate censure, 
have reflected bitterly on these schools and their founders. Doubt- 
less their means of instruction were limited, and the masters some- 
times well deserve their appellation of Jgnorantines. But what 
men could the villages and country towns employ in gratuitous 
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instruction, except those who made the vow of poverty, and were 
always sufficiently acquainted with it, to fulfil their modest func- 
tions? This was the best resource that then existed. But it is 
certainly desirable that the method of Bell and Lancaster, intro- 
duced among us, should be more and more encouraged, because 
it will afford a remedy for the inconveniences complained of. Its 
daily progress already seems to promise permanent success. From 
Paris, where it has received some advantageous modifications, it 
is extending into the departments; and is there beginning to be 
practised. In the capital there are now twelve schools opened, 
and the number of their pupils is daily augmenting. Besides the 
original school in the street of St. Jean de Beauvais, which re- 
ceives more than four hundred children, two Protestant schools 
have been established in the street des Billettes. ‘The Duchess of 
Duras has founded a school for girls in the street de Fleurus. 
There are others in different quarters; and each of these establish- 
ments has, on an average, from 1000 to 1200 pupils; so that the 
number of children receiving this species of instruction will soon 
exceed that of the children taught by the old method. You see 
that by perseverance this beneficial system has been brought to 
bear among us, and that the obstacles raised against it by preju- 
dice and ignorance are giving way. The circumstance which 
tended to throw discredit on this system in the eyes of some per- 
sons, already alarmed at the idea of innovation, and perhaps pos- 
sessed with the notion, that there is danger in instructing the com- 
mon people, was the manner, in which it was first introduced. You 
may remember that it began to take effect in consequence of a 
decree of Buonaparte, during the hundred days. But it is to be 
hoped, that the advantages obviously resulting from it, will defeat 
the opposition, which indolence and an adherence to routine pre- 
sented to its establishment. Those, indeed, are the only hin- 
drances, to which this system of teaching is liable, now that the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities concur in sanctioning it. Such, 
then, is the instruction destined for the common people; it consists 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. I now proceed to that which 
offers itself to the higher classes, and which, as already stated, is 
founded on the study of languages. This is what I term seconda- 
ry instruction. 


Secondary Instruction. 

Before the Revolution, this instruction was derived from differ- 
ent sources. Besides the University, several religious bodies 
devoted themselves to the education of youth. Among these 
were distinguished the Oratorians, the Doctrinaries, and some 
Benedictines. I make no mention of the Genorefins, and the 
Theatins, because they laboured, intrd privatos muros, rather for 
their young proselytes than for others. Such were those bodies 
now so much spoken of, and the loss of which some persons, at 
the present day, regret, without considering, that all those houses 
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were rich and well endowed, and that consequently they would 
not now have the same means of doing good. I doubt much 
whether men of talent would be at present desirous of belonging 
to those societies, since their existence would become totally pre- 
carious, and dependent on the uncertain success of anew establish- 
ment. Besides, where are now to be found the corner-stones of 
those institutions, when the old members of those societies have 
either fallen victims to the Revolution, or are employed in the 
present University. During an interruption of twenty-six years, 
how many losses, how many changes have occurred! In 1791 the 
oaths then exacted, occasioned many religious houses to be closed. 
The others scarcely subsisted until 1793, when anarchy became 
predominant. This interregnum of education lasted until 1796, 
when the Normal School was founded, which numbered among 
its professors the celebrated Laharpe. This was soon succeeded 
by the institution of central schools; and they, in 1808, gave place 
to the establishment of the Universit ty. In the Central Schools, 
instruction was more diversified, and some further scope was 
given to the study of the sciences, which does not now enter into 
the plan of the existing classes. The concerns of instruction were 
superintended by a Director-general, which appointment was re- 
placed by that of Grand-Master of the University, with a nume- 
rous train of officers. The jurisdiction of each court of appeal 
formed an academy, whose chief, or rector, corresponded at Pa- 
ris with the Grand- Master. Blouses of instruction, called Lyce- 
ums, were established, and inferior ones, denominated Colleges. 

Private institutions were required to frequent the public schools, 
and attend the lectures of professors, appointed and paid by au- 
thority. To obtain admission into them, the pupil must have pre- 
viously construed Phedrus and Cornelius Nepos; he then entered 
into what was called the fifth class, and subsequently into the 
fourth, forming together the Grammatical Course; he then passed 
successively into the third and second, called the course of the 
Humanities, in order to arrive at Rhetoric. Other professors were 
appointed to teach Mathematics, Physics, and Philosophy. Such 
were the objects of the public studies. The Grand-Master and 
his train were superseded in 1815 by a Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, with its President; and afterwards by a Provisional Commit- 
tee, of five members; but no change has been made, either in the 
organization of houses of instruction, or in the systems of studies. 
They have merely suppressed the name of Lyceums, and adopted 
that of Royal Colleges; the other establishments are called Com- 
munal Colleges. Such i is the present state of things, and we are 


daily ing a law which is to determine the fate of what we 
call the University. I do not think it will affect the mode of in- 
struction; but doubtless it may produce some change im the pre- 
sent system of centralization, and, above all, restore to the profes- 
sorships somewhat of that independence which men of science can- 
not dispense with. It is but a slender recompense for the ardu- 
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ous toil which they undergo in preparing youth for their outset in 
public life, and providing them with the various means of entering 
upon the career that is opened to them. Education, as yet, ex- 
ists only in outline; and the pupils have been stinted in the aids 
requisite for perfecting those talents which their instructors en- 
deavoured to develop in them. These form the objects of special 
instruction, 


Special Instruction. 

There are schools for the Arts, but they are beyond the sphere 
of the University, which has five faculties or branches of special 
instruction; Theology, Jurisprudence, Medicine, Sciences, and 
Letters. Ineach faculty are opened different lectureships by emi- 
nent professors, of whom France has reason to be proud. Their 
lectures, attended by a multitude of amateurs, are particularly fre- 
quented by the pupils of a normal school, founded for young per- 
sons destined for professorships, and by others desirous of taking 
their degrees in the different faculties. These degrees are three 
in number; Bachelor, Licentiate, and Doctor. The Academy of 
Paris, solely, posseses the five faculties; the others have one, two, 
or three, according to their local necessities. I have to observe, 
that the chairs of the College of France, of the King’s Garden, of 
oriental living languages, as also the Polytechnic school, those of 
bridges and roads, and of mines, are not in the jurisdiction of the 
University. 

From this succinct and rapid view, you may perceive that the 
means of instruction are not wanting in France, and that educa- 
tion is not in such jeopardy as some persons are inclined to repre- 
sent it. The tempest has raged; our vessel has been shattered; 
but from its wreck we have constructed another, which, with la- 
bour and time, may acquire solidity. Only let no attempt be 
made, while its parts are but slightly joimed and imperfectly se- 
cured, to disturb it by imprudent shocks and movements, which 
may irrecoverably destroy it. 

In thus opening the subject to you, Sir, (for I have done nothing 
more,) I point the way to further and more detailed research, in 
which, if agreeable to you, my assistance shall not be wanting. You 
will see that there 1s much curious and even important matter to 
be learnt respecting the ancient religious bodies, who devoted 
their labours (as I have above noticed) to the work of education; 
as well as respecting the ancient University. ‘These subjects, by 
dint of becoming obsolete, if I may so speak, have again become 
new: I doubt not, at least, that they would be so considered in 
England. We have other points of curious disquisition, which 
having risen up and again disappeared, in the ocean of our unhap- 
py Revolution, possess a novelty of a different kind. Such are 
the brief memoirs of the institution of Central Schools; and the 
still more curious and piguant history of the administration of the 
University, under Buonaparte. Add to this the peculiar organi- 
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zation of our different Colleges—the courses of study for the re- 
spective Faculties—the system of distributing prizes, and inflict- 
ing censures, when necessary, in the University—the Schools on 
the plans of Beli and Lancaster, or, as we. call them, Schools of 
Mutual Instruction—and you will see that the whole may easily 
furnish matter for a long continuance of that correspondence, 
which you have done me the honour to solicit. 
I am, Sir, 
with great respect, 


Your very obedient servant, 
L. 





To Sir W. L ° 


Dear Sur, Paris, 1st Feb. 1817. 
you wish to know the state of the press in France: in other 

words, what degree of freedom our writers enjoy. To an- 
swer this question clearly, it might seem sufficient to send you 
an abstract of our laws on the subject; but we have no laws. Then 
you will say what is the usage? Why, we have not yet any usage. 
Indeed, how can usage be established, in a country which has re- 
nounced all experience, in order to venture upon untried systems? 
Besides, a knowledge of the laws on any particular subject, is of 
little avail without an acquaintance with the manners of the na- 
tion for which those laws were framed. “Thus, you see, your 
question leads to a far wider discussion, and if you would com- 
prehend the state of the press, you must be made acquainted with 
the manners of the literary class in France. 

The term public opinion is not to be found in any of the French 
historians prior to the reign of Louis XIII. Until that period, 
our literature was unformed; no one wrote on the administration 
of government, because the concerns of government were then 
very limited, and politics were a science studiously concealed 
from the vulgar eye. The minister of that King, our famous 
Cardinal de Ricuetiev, having formed the design of attacking 
the privileges and independence of the nobility, flattered the pas- 
sions of the commonalty, and did all in his power to exalt that 
order. He affected to suppose that the French nation in general, 
entertained an opinion on state affairs, and by means of the support 
derived from this opinion, he endeavoured to render every thing 
subservient to his own will. There were some grounds for this 
notion; for in fact the French people really felt the want of union, 
steadiness, and congruity in their operations; qaliuties which had 
not existed since the death of Henry 1V., not through the defect 
of the institutions, but through the weakness of the government. 

Either from zeal for the advancement of literature, of which 
the Cardinal Ricue.iev, though totally devoid of taste, was a 

eat admirer; or else from policy, and a wish to erect a sort of 
visible tribunal for that public opinion to which this minister so 
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frequently appealed, he associated the writers of reputation in his 
days, and founded the French Academy. In forming this associa- 
tion he took the members of it into regular pay, a proceeding 
apparently simple, but attended with important consequences, be- 
cause our men of letters from that moment concluded that they 
were to depend on the government for subsistence, and that pen- 
sions granted by the court, were preferable to any emoluments 
that might arise from the independent exercise of their talents. 

The nature of our legislation was comformable with these ideas. 
Our laws did not protect literary property. The dramatic authors 
were under the control and at the mercy of the players; whilst 
other writers were in like manner subjected to the booksellers. 
Our nation, in its chivalrous spirit, though enamoured of the plea- 
sures arising from literature, imputed shame to a subsistence de- 
rived from the pen; and to make a trade of the art of writing, was to 
lose a portion of respectability, whatever might be the writer’s talents, 
or however splendid his success. This will serve to explain, why 
the masterly productions ot our literature during the age of Louis 
XIV. were utterly profitless to their authors. Thus the legisla- 
ture, the national manners, and the prevailing prejudices, all con- 
tributed to debar them from every prospect of security against 
want, except such as might arise from the bounty of the govern- 
ment. It is not surprising, therefore, that they should become flat- 
terers of power, and yield easily to its insinuations. 

The maintenance of all those doctrines, which were in harmony 
with the form and spirit of the government, was at that time con- 
fided to certain religious societies, who pronounced public censure 
on authors whenever they deviated from the principles essen- 
tial to the safety of the state. Our high courts of magistracy, to 
whom belonged every branch of police, even that which regarded 
opinions, punished the errors of writers; and though there were 
no special laws against the delinquencies of the press, yet, as in 
every civilized country, whatever is considered detrimental to es- 
tablished order, is in some way or other punishable, justice was 
executed on criminal authors, in the same manner as on criminals 
who were not authors. Thus, it may be said that the religious 
bodies denounced, and the parliament punished. 

On attentively considering the history of the whole world, we 
shall every where perceive a distinction between intellectual and 
material power. ‘To govern bodies and to govern minds have 
almost always been considered as two distinct things; and it would 
not be difficult to prove that nations have been more agitated by 
the pretensions of those who wished to influence the mind, than 
by those who confined their aims to the subjection of the person. 
This idea suggests a thousand curious reflections. I merely throw 
out for your consideration, and proceed with my survey. It is now 
generally allowed, that the main spring of representative govern- 
ments, is public opinion; but public opinion I regard as nothing 
more than the triumph of intellect over force. In this point of 
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view. it is not to be imagined that the liberty of the press, can 
ever become questionable, in countries where the interests of the 
state are discussed in large assemblies, and where the delibera- 
tions of those assemblies are public. Indeed the very question 
would suppose an alarming inconsistency; but of this inconsisten- 
cy we have just given another example; for in France we do not 
appear to take any interest in the establishment of a principle ex- 
cept for the pleasure of violating 1 it in all its consequences. 

The privilege of directing men’s minds may sometimes belong 
to the passions, but never to ignorance, and those, who in the 
present day blame the monastic orders for having possessed them- 
selves of that privilege, do nothing more than reproach them with 
having had greater talents and acquirements than the rest of their 
contemporaries. Had there been only one monastic order in 
Europe, I think it would have been impossible to take from that 
order what I call the intellectual supremacy; but when several 
such orders arose, there sprung up a rivalry among them; they 
contended for this power, which is certainly the greatest, and 
that which has most charms for exalted minds. What, indeed, 
can be more attractive than the idea of gaining the ascendancy of 
the age by dint of mental power alone? What other end does a 
man of letters propose to himself? Honoured be those writers 
who, on questions of public interest, sacrifice every personal con- 
sideration to the pleasure of meditating on the general welfare! 

The Jesuits in France were in quiet possession of the right of 
directing the public mind, when the Jansenists attacked them for 
the purpose of wresting from them this high privilege. This was 
the real ground of the quarrel between these two bodies; theolo- 
gical disputes were merely the mode in which it was carried on. 
The Jesuits preached a lax morality in order to ensure a majority 
in their favour: the Jansenists, to make a striking impression and 
produce a strong contrast, propagated a system of morals at once 
gloomy and severe; but we may rest assured that it they had 
found the Jesuits maintaining their influence over the public mind 
by means of strict principles, they would have sought popularity 
by propounding milder doctrines. Is not this generally the case, 
at the present day, in deliberative assemblies, when the parties 
opposed to each other, consider contrary doctrines merely in rela- 
tion to the means which they afforded for obtaining the direction 
of public affairs? 

It is here that we meet with a singular result of the creation of 
the French Academy; a result, certainly, not foreseen by Cardinal 
Richelieu, one of the most despotic of men in principle and dis- 
position. 

Whilst the Jesuits and the Jansenists contended for the privilege 
of directing the public mind, the men of letters who swayed the 
French Academy, formed an association under the name of Phi- 
losophers. Serving both parties in turn, for the sake of inflaming 
the quarrel, and alternately satirizing them both, in order to ex- 
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pose them to equal ridicule, they at last overthrew them both, and 
occupied their place. *‘ We have driven out the foxes,’ wrote 
Voltaire confidentially to his disciples, ‘and now we must hunt 
the wolves.’ The foxes were the Jesuits, the wolves were the 
Jansenists; and though M. de Voltaire beheld in both of them the 
enemies of that supremacy over the public mind at which he was 
aiming, it is easy to perceive, by the different names which he gave 
them, that he still retained a tender recollection of the Jesuits, 
among whom he had been educated, and whose amiable and lively 
manners he loved, as much as he detested the rudeness and rigour 
of the Jansenists. 

The former being ousted, and the latter overthrown, the men of 
letters in France, and all those whom they had admitted into their 
philosophical fraternity, ruled the nation, the Court, and even a 
great portion of Europe. As it had been necessary for them to 
propagate new doctrines in order to rouse the public mind, they 
were desirous of developing all the consequences of those doc- 
trines in order to perpetuate their power. These consequences, 
rigorously uniform in their progress, placed the government in 
the hands of the populace in 1793; and the excesses of the popu- 
lace paved the way for Bonaparte’s usurpation. Thus the domi- 
nion of force over the ascendency of intellect was again re-esta- 
blished in two different ways. Such is the circle in which human 
nature moves; and if there be any means of giving a legal organ 
to public opinion in order to ensure its triumph, those means can 
only consist in the adoption of a representative government, by 
which we Frenchmen generally mean the form of government so 
long and so happily established in England. 

What the men of letters had received as a boon under Cardinal 
Richelieu and Louis XIV. they imperiously demanded when they 
had gained the ascendency toward the close of Louis XV.’s reign; 
always asking, always complaining, and always threatening, it is 
impossible to say what was lavished upon them, and whether 
their cupidity did not even exceed their ambition. Secretaryships 
for military bodies were created for them with considerable sala- 
ries; places were multiplied for them in all the establishments de- 
dicated to literature, science, and the arts; they had apartments 
in the Louvre, the finest of our royal palaces; and as it had be- 
come customary for every writer to be paid by the government, 
the better they were paid, the more their numbers increased. 
They were insolent and factious; but not one of them was inde- 
pendent except ¥. ¥. Rousseau, who, not being a native of France, 
set some value on his liberty; and in consequence he was the only 
one among the literati of that time who was really popular. 

Bonaparte, eager to take the lead in every thing, had one mea- 
sure of universal application; it was that of forming men into re 
giments. Thus he made a regiment of men of letters, [savans,] 
and artists; he gave them an uniform, a sword, and other ridicu- 
lous equipments, and this regiment was called the Institute. Dis- 
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satisfied with being held in subjection, but cowardly and ever 
ready to side with the victor, the members of the Institute knew 
not whether they were to consider themselves as a part of the 
state, Or simply as a learned society; for the servants of govern- 
ment among them, who were strangers to literature and science, 
were more numerous than the men of letters; and all the men of 
letters and scientific persons of ary merit were made servants of 
government by Bonaparte. This strange combination is not one 
of the least skilful contrivances of that man, who perfectly under- 
stood the vices of his age, who would allow no liberty except to 
himself, and who was more ambitious of governing minds than 
bodies. 

If the foundation of the French Academy by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu gave birth to a general notion that every writer in France ought 
to subsist on the bounty of the government, the establishment of 
the Institute by Bonaparte in like manner propagated the idea 
now so prevalent, that the cultivation of literature, science, and the 
arts is not to be regarded as an end, but simply as a means of 
getting into place; and since books, dramas, and articles in the 
journals are written only with a view to obtain one or more situa- 
tions under government, when that purpose is answered, nothing 
more is done unless the situation be such as to require its holder 
to write in favour of those by whom he is paid. Again, who are 
those that pay? Formerly it was the King. In our way of thinking 
every favour from the King is honourable. Gods and sovereigns 
are the only beings, it seems, to whom men may confide their 
wants without blushing. Accordingly, nothing is more noble and 
more decorous than the letters written by Colbert to the men 
of merit in his time, announcing the favours granted to them by 
Louis XIV. Bonaparte, on the contrary, whose aim was to 
degrade human nature, assigned the duty of pensioning the men 
of letters to the police! Thus was established the custom which 
still continues. From the sacrifice of independence, we have pro- 
ceeded to the disregard of delicacy. Such is in the natural course 
of events; but money compensates for every thing, in cases where it 
does not create an obligation, or even excite gratitude. Posterity 
has become fully acquainted with the pensions granted by Louis 
XIV. to men of letters; the modern police acts with greater mystery; 
for the most of its pensioners are not even known to the literary 
world. 

Having thus seen how the characteristic manners of our writers, 
have been formed, having considered their habits and pretensions, 
and being able to appreciate their expedients for obtaining or ex- 
torting money from the government, you may compare the existing 
state of these matters in England, with that in France; you will then 
easily comprehend the details which I have to give you concerning 
the state of the press in the Jatter country; in what respects it dif- 
fers from the freedom enjoyed by you, and what may be the ob- 
stacles to its improvement. But there is another observation for 
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me to make, which is not without importance in the question be- 
fore us. . 

In England, as the government does not undertake to provide 
for men of letters, philosophers, and artists, the rich and enlight- 
ened classes of your nation consider themselves as not exempted 
from all concern respecting them. For a different reason, the 
French nation, which has the reputation of being devoted to lite- 
rature, sciences, and arts, does nothing for those who cultivate 
them; it leaves them to the care ofthe government. In your coun- 
try, a writer of talent and reputation may open a subscription fora 
work; and it is soon filled up. During the time of the emigra- 
tion, several French authors adopted this expedient, and met with 
the same liberality which is exercised toward your countrymen. 
If one of your political writers join the party either of ministry or 
of opposition, if he remain faithful to the cause he has embraced, 
and if his writings appear decisive and convincing, he is sure not 
to be abandoned. This is not tne case in France. Opinions are 
there so variable that no value is attached to any except the opi- 
nion of the day. If a writer enjoying the greatest share of pub- 
lic favour were to sustain a misfortune he would be blamed, and 
if he were reduced to open a subscription for a literary work, as 
a mode in which relief might be honourably afforded him, he 
would not only be unsuccessful, but I can affirm that the public 
would begin to doubt his talents. Opinions are not sufficiently 
settled among us, to become a bond of fraternity; and the interests 
of public liberty never elevate men’s minds above the minor pro- 
prieties of social life. Your nation is conscious of being charged 
with the compensation of service and merit of all kinds; we are 
not conscious of this, because all our habits have tended to pre- 
vent us from feeling such a duty. Our minds are therefore not 
so independent, and consequently the government has less difficul- 
ty in establishing the restrictions, which it may require against the 
development and exercise of the intellectual faculties, the fairest 
endowment of man, and the only one, which can successfully con- 
tend against force in favour of liberty. 

If you are convinced that public liberty is never sufficiently se- 
cured by the laws, when it is not guaranteed by the national man- 
ners, you will perceive that nothing in France is more unprotect- 
ed than the present and future state of the liberty of the press, 
since the manners of our writers are servile; and our politicians 
never find in the past, the measure of those sacrifices that are de- 
manded from them in the name of the general satety. Ever un- 
der the dominion of ancient habits, they give up every thing which 
is demanded in the name of the royal power; because the royal 
power formerly left us nothing of our own. Certainly in a nation 
which had long been accustomed to discuss its own interests, to 
defend its liberties, and which had not witnessed the origin and 
sudden death of more than twenty constitutions, a minister would 
not dare publicly to say, ‘ You are not wise enough to enjoy the 
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‘liberties granted to you by the fundamental laws of the state; I 
‘ alone am wise; place therefore the liberty of each individual at 
‘my disposal, and you shall see that I will make a better use of 
‘it for all, than each would for himself. Let the liberty of the 
‘press also be at my disposal; let every one be silent; let me alone 
‘speak, and you shall be convinced that I am more in the right 
‘than all of you.’ In every country where such language could 
be held, its success would be certain; for if the manners of the 
people were not such as to suffer them to listen to such a propo- 
sal without laughter, not even a fool would attempt to make it. 
The moment it was hazarded, the greatest obstacle to its success 
would be surmounted. This has taken place before our own eyes 
ten times in the course of twenty-seven years; we have again wit- 
nessed it very recently, and it has succeeded, among those who 
had a right to discuss the question. Beyond the walls of the cham- 
bers indeed I do not think that the same opinion prevails con- 
cerning this very important subject. So long as we are without 
regular and lawtul liberty, we shall have liberty by fits and ex- 
plosions which is the worst of all its forms: hence I fear our poli- 
ticlans may be compared to engineers who, having charged their 
cannon with powder, should say that they only put in grape-shot 
and wadding to prevent the powder from taking fire; but they for- 
get that it is not at the eannon’s mouth that the fire is applied. 
The liberty of the press is an article of our constitution; certain 
temporary laws are used with it, as wadding (we are told) to pre- 
vent it from enflaming the public mind; but there will still be a 
sufficient opening for the fire to he communicated, and the deto- 
nation will be the more violent in proportion to the force of the 
constraint. 

On the first return of the King a law was made against the li- 
berty of the press, that is to say, against the public journals, and 
against books containing fewer than twenty printed sheets. This 
law was made in concurrence with the two chambers. The jour- 
nals thus compressed by the hand of authority, could not defend 
the power which coerced them: on the contrary, one might have 
supposed that the restrictions had been contrived for the sole pur- 
pose of preventing the King and his ministers from obtaining any 
knowledge of the conspiracies then carrying on, for the pur 
of bringing back Bonaparte or the Republic, for both those 
schemes were in agitation. Restrictive laws are fatal in conse- 
quence of their tendency to discourage the well disposed, who al- 
ways feel less repugnance in obeying a law than in evading it, 
even when they deem it a bad one; whilst artful men turn and 
twist the law so many ways, that they at length find means to 
elude its provisions. So it happened in the present instance; the 
loyal writers had not time for the composition of publications of 
temporary interest exceeding twenty printed sheets; whilst the 
Jacobins, formed volumes of twenty-one sheets; and they would 
have contrived others of fifty, in order to keep clear of the law. 
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In consequence, the latter became masters of the field almost be- 
fore the battle had begun. This strange legislative combination 
fully exposed the futility of the minds which conceived it; and 
was favourable only to the factious. Such was, and. such must 
always be, the event in similar circumstances. 

On the second return of the King, it was unfortunately ima- 
gined that the restrictive law had not been made for the general 
interest of society, but for the particular interest of the King; for 
the King alone in part reformed what had been done; and could 
not have been done without the concurrence of the chambers. His 
ordinance left the journals under the control of the police; and 
books, of whatever size, were exempted from all ministerial cen- 
sorship provided they were not periodical; thus the Correspondent 
could not be translated into French, nor orders received for supply- 
ing it, without the permission of the police and a previous cen- 
sorship, simply because it is periodical, that is to say, published 
at stated seasons, fixed upon and notified before hand. The law 
is so inconsistent that it apprehends danger from the circulation 
of a book which appears only every two months, yet foresees no 
danger in the publication of the same book if it appear twelve 
times in the course of a year, at periods not previously determin- 
ed, because in that case it would not be periodical. You will 
begin to doubt whether we are in our senses, when we take these 
precautions against a book, because it is announced on the 1st of 
January for the whole year, while we are without any legal pro- 
vision against other works, which may be published without any 
previous annunciation. Let me undeceive you; nothing can be 
wiser; and be assured that when ministers propose laws, they 
have made every arrangement to avoid being annoyed by them. 
This belongs to their station; it will be for the chambers to in- 
quire whether the nation shall remain as free as the ministers. 
The police, having the control of all the journals, can prevent 
them from announcing works, which it is disposed to restrain 
from circulation; it can assail the authors, expose their books, to 
the laughter of fools, and injure their sale by other means that 
are at its disposal, and this so effectually, that a printed work 
shall be as little known as if the author had kept it by him in 
manuscript. On the contrary,a work appearing at fixed periods, 
and having regular subscribers, might circulate in spite of the 
journals, and would meet with striking success ff conducted with 
talent and on sound principles. A periodical work might there- 
fore obtain a greater ascendency over public opinion than the 
works of all the writers in the pay of the police; this is what they 
will not allow. It would disturb the union of the intellectual and 
material power. ‘The whole, then, that we have hitherto gained 
by a representative government, is that the laws guarantee the 
ascendency derived from intellect, to those who have none, against 
those who possess that faculty. Under the ancient order of things 
such a combination could not have been conceived; and if the 
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direction of the public mind was engrossed by the monastic or- 
ders, it was because they were at that time the sole depositaries 
of every science. It was reserved for what has been called an 
enlightened age to show us that the law recognises every science 
to be the privilege of one man when he is minister of police. Do 
not laugh at us, but pity us; for every nation that has been misled 
from her ancient paths is for a long time to be pitied. 

That which was regulated by an ordinance of the King on his 
second return has been confirmed by the present Chamber of De- 
puties and is now before the Chamber of Peers. If the Chamber 
of Peers should also adopt it, which they probably will do, the 
state of our laws regarding the press will be an apparent liberty 
for books, an avowed control over journals and periodical works. 
Now take our national manners into the account, and you will 
find that this state of things, which would be insupportable in 
England will scarcely be felt in France, where political liberty is 
a matter of only secondary concern, where every one has his own 
little private interest to promote, and with which he is exclusively 
occupied. Our writers aim not at independence of feeling; they 
aim at places and money; every thing is arranged with that view, 
and what is not yet so arranged, will be in a short time. As there 
is much less resistance in our manners,: than warmth in our minds, 
recourse is rarely had to violent measures of control. The min- 
isters are but little provoked by an attack; and those who are op- 
posed by the ministers are also good-natured people who feel no 
sort of rancour because they feel as little conviction. And how 
should there be any in a nation where doctrines are ail uncertain 
and vacillate between remembrances of the past, and pretensions 
newly asserted. If we really loved public liberty, the case would 
be different; for the sake of a mi gts interest the passions would 
take a lottier tone; but that is out of the question. 

Do not conclude, however, that we are in love with despotism; 
our manners are too variable to vield to it; indeed we have no 
faith mit. Having for these twenty-seven years been accustomed 
to dwell on the events of to-morrow, what passes to-day never en- 
gages our thoughts; they are fixed only on what will come or what 
may come. How is it possible for a people, incessantly changing 
their constitutions and laws, living only on exceptions, and in a 
continual succession of ordinances, to attach themselves to any 
thing? The royal charter had given us the liberty of the press: it 
was quite natural for a Frenchman to expect that the laws would 
take it away. In fact, a law has taken it away; it is quite natural 
for a Frenchman to look for some circumstance that will restore 
it tous. The same may be said of personal liberty; if the con- 
stitution had not guaranteed it to us, you would have heard of 
great debates for obtaining it; but as we have it by the constitu- 
tion, great debates have been held to deprive us of it. In short, 
my dear sir, a single reflection will suffice to show the difference 
between your English ideas relative to the press. and the notions 
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which prevail on the same subject with us in France. You will 
probably admit, that if your ministry were to propose that all the 
public journals should be placed at their disposal, and under their 
control, the whole English people would deem it an attack on 
one of their most important privileges. Well, sir, let us suppose 
the same proposal made in France, and you would scarcely meet 
a person who would think the question regarded any body but the 
Journalists. With this brief remark, which, I assure you, is not 
intended for sarcasm, but for simple, historical truth, 
I remain very truly yours, 





Art. III.—An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, in 
the South Pacific Ocean; with an original Grammar and Vocabu- 
lary of their Language. Compiled and arranged from the ex- 
tensive Communications of Mr. Wm. Mariner, several years 
resident in those Islands; by Journ Martin, MV. D. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. pp. 460—412. London, Murray, 1817.—From the Cri- 
tical Review. 


4 bee no single individual is the science of geography more in- 

debted Gah to the late Captain Cook, who iell a sacrifice to 
the ignorance or ferocity of the barbarous regions he explored. In 
his first voyage the Society Isles were discovered by him; the in- 
sularity of New Zealand was ascertained, when the streights which 
separated the two component parts were distinguished by his name: 
and in the same voyage he explored the coast of New Holland 
through an extent of two thousand miles. In his second voyage he 
was enabled to negative the conjecture with regard to a southern 
continent within the reach of navigation; he added New Caledo- 
nia to our charts, the largest island in the South Pacific, New Zea- 
land excepted; and also Georgia, in the latitude of Cape Horn, 
with an unknown coast that he called Sandwich Land, and which 
has been denominated the Ultima Thule of the southern hemis- 

here. 

In his third voyage he revisited the Friendly Islands, discover- 
ed several smaller clusters on the tropic of Capricorn, and the 
Sandwich Islands to the north of the equinoctial line; he explored 
the western coast of America from 43 to 70 degrees of north lati- 
tude; he determined the proximity of Asia to that continent; and 
passing the streights between them, demonstrated the impractica- 
bility of a northern passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In consequence of these important discoveries, the hydrography 
of the habitable globe may be said to have been completed, with 
the exception of the Sea of Amur and the Japanese Archipelago; 
so that little remains for future navigators but to furnish us with 
more minute accounts of the situations he had examined, and this 
purpose with respect to the Friendly, or Tonga Islands, i is per- 
formed in a very able and interesting manner by the author of the 
account before us, assisted as he was by his professional editor. 
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Before we enter orf the narrative here given, it may be conve- 
nient to supply some few dates as to the visitants of these islands, 
since the last voyage of Captain Cook in 1777, and especially as in 
the geographical illustrations the work before us is very deficient. 

Four years subsequent to 1777, Maurielle, a Spaniard, was en- 
tangled among these islands; and 1789, Lieutenant Bligh, in the 
Bounty, anchored at Anamooka, one of the cluster of the Hapai 
Islands, Captain Perouse having approached them in 1787. Cap- 
tain Edwards twice visited Anamooka in 1791, which was the ap- 
pointed place for rendezvous with the schooner that had attended 
him from Otaheite, and which had lost company with the Random. 
Bligh again in the Providence, and Captain Pollock in the Assist- 
ance, returning with bread fruit from Otaheite, remained during 
the night of August 3d, 1792 off these islands. The whole group is 
in number computed at 150, but only 61 of these have their places 
and proper situations assigned in the chart, and in the sketch of 
the harbour of Tongataboo attached to the Voyages of Captain 
Cook. 

We do not very well understand why confusion should be in- 
troduced into the geography of the immense tract of the Pacific, 
by the substitution of the name of Tonga for the Friendly Islands, 
merely because the chart of Captain Cook did not comprehend, eo 
nomine, Vavaoo; and if e liberty were taken with this sort 
of nomenclature as to the other places in the like sea which were 
visited by that distinguished victim of useful and daring enterprise, 
such difficulties would be occasioned to the inquirer, that it might 
be necessary to devote a long life to remove the needless obsta- 
cles which caprice, or some other intrusive motive, would occa- 
sion. In the present instance, we do not entirely attribute the va- 
riation to whim or fancy, but we rather ascribe it to a disposition 
to communicate a novel appearance to the work, in order that it 
may be more attractive to the general class of readers. The 
Friendly Islands have been mentioned so frequently since 1773, 
that it might be thought, if not by the author or editor, by some 
trading adviser, that an account of the Tonga Islands would be 
supposed to be the relation of a new discovery, which had hitherto 
eluded the vigilance of all former adventurers, and which decep- 
tion would at least continue until the book itself were procured, 
the first page of which must, however, remove the misapprehen- 
sion. 

The Tonga Islands comprehend, Tonga, a cluster called the 
Hapai Islands, and Vavaoo. Those who have consulted the Dutch 
voyagers will ‘know three of them under the appellations of Am- 
sterdam, Middleburg, and Rotterdam; in the neighbourhood of 
which last are a great number of other islands of much smaller di- 
mensions. Amsterdam had also the native distinction of Tonga- 
taboo, or Sacred Tonga; tabu, or taboo, denoting sacred or prohi- 
bited. 
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Dr. Martin explains the circumstances which led him to afford 
his valuable assistance to the present work in the following man- 
ner:— 

‘In the year 1811, I accidentally heard that Mr. William Mariner, 
the bearer of a letter from the East Indies to one of my connections in 
London, had been aresident at the Friendly Islands during the space 
of four years, and my curiosity being strongly excited, I solicited his ac- 
quaintances In the course of three or four interviews I discovered, 
with much satisfaction, that the information he was able to communi- 
cate respecting the people with whom he had been so long and so inti- 
mately associated, was very far superior to, and much more extensive 
than any thing that had yet appeared before the public. His answers 
to several inquiries, in regard to their religion, government, and habits 
of life, were given with that kind of unassuming confidence, which be- 
speaks a thorough intimacy with the subject, and carries with it the con- 
viction of truth:—in fact, having been thrown upon those islands at an 
early age, his young and flexible mind had so accorded itself with the 
habits and circumstance of the natives, that he evinced no disposition to 
overrate or to embellish what to him was neither strange nor new. To 
my inquiries respecting his intentions of publishing, he replied, that 
having necessarily been for several years, out of the habit either of 
writing or reading, or of that turn of thinkiig requisite for composition 
and arrangement, he was apprehensive his endeavours would fail in 
doing that justice to the work which I seemed to think its importance de- 
manded: he modestly proposed, however, to submit the subject to my 
consideration for a future opportunity. In the mean while circumstances 
called him away to the West Indies: on his return he brought. me 
memoranda of the principal events at the Tonga Islands, in the order 
in which they had happened during his residence there, together with 
a description of the most important religious ceremonies, and a vocabu- 
lary of about four or five hundred words. The inspection of these ma- 
terials served greatly to increase the interest which I had already taken 
in the matter, and I urged the necessity of committing the whole to 
paper while every thing remained fresh in his memory. To facilitate 
this object, I proposed to undertake the composition and arrangement 
of the intended work, whilst Mr. Mariner should direct his view sole- 
ly to noting down all that he had seen and heard in the order in which 
his memory might spontaneously furnish it, that these materials might 
afterwards be made, from time to time, subjects of conversation, strict 
scrutiny, amplification, arrangement and composition; consequently not 
one of the ensuing pages has been written without Mr. Mariner’s 
presence, that he might be consulted in regard to every little circum- 
stance or observation that could tn the smallest degree affect the truth 
of the subject under consideration; and, in this way, it is presumed 
that a great deal more useful and interesting matter has been elicited, 
than would probably have occurred to him through the medium of his 
own unassisted reflections; for conversation calls to mind many things 
that would otherwise have escaped the memory; it constantly demands 
elucidations; one idea gives birth to another, until the whole subject 
lies completely unfolded to the mind.’ (p. vi—ix.) 

The arrangement of the work may be briefly stated. It com- 
mences with the voyage of the ship Port au Prince, in which Mr. 
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Mariner was conveyed to the Tonga Islands; next follows an his- 
torical account of what occurred during his stay for about four 
years at those islands, including not only what regarded himself, 
but the different changes, religious and political; and the recital 
being thus brought down to the departure of Mr. Mariner, the re- 
maining chapters are devoted to an orderly statement of the con- 
dition of societv; the ranks and professions; the names and attri- 
butes of the gods; the notions entertained of the human soul and 
a future life; the most important ceremonies; the games and amuse- 
ments; the music, vocal and instrumental; the state of pharmacy; 
of arts and manufactures; and lastly, is supplied a grammar of the 
language, and a vocabulary comprehending two thousand words. 

This insight into the dialect of the people we consider to be the 
most valuable, although not the most entertaining part of the work. 
Captain Cook observes, that the language of the Friendly Islands 
is sufficiently copious to express all the ideas of the people; and 
that he had many proofs of its applicability to musical purposes, 
both in song and recitative. The language may likewise be con- 
sidered as the master-key to all that may be acquired in the neigh- 
bouring situations, as on the like authority we learn that this tongue 
has the greatest affinity imaginable to that of New Zealand, of 
Wateeoo, and Mangena, and consequently to that of Otaheite and 
the Society Isles. Many of the words are also the same as those 
spoken at Coco’s Island, as appears by the vocabulary collected 
by Le Maire and Schouten. Some of the terms of Horn Island, 
another of the discoveries of Schouten, also belong to the language 
of Tongatabatoo. 

Those who look for much information in these volumes on na- 
tural history and philosophy, particularly in the departments of 
botany, zoology, and mineralogy, will infallibly be disappointed; 
but the moralist, who loves to examine human nature in that mid- 
dle state, between the solemn gravity of savage and the affected 
levity of polished life, will find this interesting situation faithfully 
depicted, with all that relates to the arts, the customs, the religion, 
the government, and whatever is peculiar to man in this stage of 
social cultivation; and under such a view, we confidently recom- 
mend it to the attentive examination of our readers. 

The voyage commenced from Gravesend, in the Port au Prince, 
on the 12th Feb. 1805, and after a variety of the ordinary adven- 
tures, on Saturday, 29th Nov. 1806, she brought to on the north- 
vest point of Lefooga, one of the Hapai Islands, in the same place 
where Captain Cuok had formerly anchored. In this situation se- 
veral of the crew mutinied, and were killed on shore by the na- 
tives. On the 1st of December, the islanders took possession of 
the ship; and Mr. Mariner, after being exposed to very great 
danger, was landed in a canoe. He was conducted into the pre- 
sence of Finow, the king of the island, who fortunately took a 
particular fancy to him. The ship was subsequently run aground 
and plundered by Finow’s orders; and in the evening of the 9th 
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December the natives set fire to her, in order the more conveni- 
ently to get at the iron work, which was highly valued by them, 
The next day, at sun-rise, the people flocked to the beach, and 
some of the crew, under the direction of Mr. Mariner, conveyed 
five of the carronades on shore. 

After a shooting excursion with the King to the neighbouring 
island of Whiha, he and Mr. Mariner returned to Lefooga. Our 
adventurer was now required to surrender his books and papers, 
which he learnt afterwards were burnt; and on inquiring the rea- 
son, he was told (as he afterwards understood) that his Majesty 
could not on any account allow him to practice witchcraft to the in- 
jury of the Tonga people; and that it was well known to the King, 
that those books and papers were instruments and means of invo- 
cation, to bring down some evil or plague upon the country. Mr. 
Mariner and his companions, who were reduced to the number of 
five, (the rest either being killed or dispersed on the adjacent is- 
lands) began soon to be tired of their way of life; and endeavour- 
ed to procure from the King the gift of a canoe, that they might 
rig it as a sloop, and make Noriolk Island, on their voyage to 
New Holland. Their purpose, however, was disappointed. 

The history of a revolution which took place is next given. At 
the time of Captain Cook’s visit, the whole of Tonga (that is, the 
island of Tonga, the Hapai Islands, and Vavaoo) was under the 
dominion of Tongoo Ahoo; but in consequence of this change, 
the island of Tonga had been for ten or twelve years, divided into 
several petty states, all at war with one another; Finow being then 
King of the Hapai Islands and Vavaoo, and Tooboo Neuha tri- 
butary chief of the latter. 

The death of Finow occurred after an entertainment. His ill- 
ness began with a difficulty of respiration, his lips became purple, 
and his under jaw was convulsed. His friends finding he did not 
get better, procured one of his children to sacrifice it to the gods, 
that the divine anger might be appeased, and the health of the 
father restored. They found the child in a neighbouring house, 
sleeping in its mother’s lap; they snatched it away by force, and 
retiring, they strangled it with a band of gnatoo.* The corpse was 
then taken with all speed before two consecrated houses and a 
grave; at each place a short prayer to the god was hurried over, 
that he might interpose with the other deities in the behalf of 
Finow, and accept of this sacrifice as an atonement for his crimes. 

The appearance and character of the deceased King, with whom 
Mr. Mariner was an almost constant associate, will interest the 
reader. 

‘Finow, the sole and arbitrary monarch of Vavaoo and the clapai 
Islands, was in stature six feet two inches; in bulk and strength, stout 
and muscular; his head erect and bold; his shoulders broad and well 
made; his limbs well set, strong, and graceful in action; his body not 





* A substance used for clothing, prepared from the bark of the Chinese pa~ 
per-mulberry tree. | 
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corpulent, but muscular; his hair of a jet black, and curly, yet agreea- 
bly so, without being woolly; his forehead remarkably high; his brow 
bold and inteliigent, with a little austerity; his eye large and penetra- 
ting, yet joined to an expression of mildness; his nose aquiline and 
large, his lips weil made and expressive; his teeth remarkably large, 
white, and regular; his lower jaw rather prominent; his cheek-bones 
also rather prominent, compared with those of Europeans.—All his 
features were well developed, and declared a strong and energetic 
mind, with that sort of intellectual expression, which belongs not so 
much to the sage as to the warlike chieftain: ambition sat high on his 
front, and guided all his energies: his deep and penetrating eye, and his 
firm and masculine deportment, while they inspired his adherents 
with confidence, struck awe to the minds of conspirators:—his actions 
were, for the most part, steady and determined, and directed to some 
well-studied purpose: his resolye was fate, and those who obeyed him 
with reluctance trembled, not without reason. He appeared, almost 
constantly, in deep thought, and did not often smile;—when he spoke, 
on matters of some importance, it was not without first holding up the 
balance in his mind, to weigh well what he had to say: persuasion hung 
upon his lip, and the flow of his eloquence was such, that many of his 
enemies were afraid to listen to him, lest they should be led to view the 
subject in a light prejudicial to their interests. 

‘ Although, in matters of consequence, he always seemed to weigh 
well what he had to say, in subjects of minor importance he was very 
quick in reply: his voice was loud, not harsh but mellow, and his pro- 
nunciation remarkably distinct. When he laughed, which was not on 
trifling occasions, it was so loud as to be heard at an incredible distance; 
and with a very strange noise preceding it, as if he were hallooing after 
somebody a long way off, and the same kind of noise as he always 
made when in a passion; and this was peculiar to him. When in his 
house, however, giving orders about his domestic arrangements, his 
voice was uncommonly mild, and very low. 

‘In regard to his sentiments of religion and policy, they may be 
pretty weil gathered from sundry passages in the narrative:—with res- 
pect to his religion in particular, it is difficult to say whether he had 
any: it is certain that he disbelieved most of the doctrines taught by 
the priests; fer although he believed that they were really inspired, 
when they pretended to be so, yet he thought that frequently a great 
deal of what they declared to be the sentiments of the god, was their 
own invention; and this particularly in regard to what did not suit his 


own sentiments. He never, however, declared his opinion of these- 


things in public; though he expressed them very decidedly to Mr. 
Mariner, and some of his intimate friends. He used to say, that the 
gods would always favour that party in war in which there were the 
greatest chiefs and warriors. He did not believe that the gods paid 
much attention in other respects to the affairs of mankind; nor did he 
think they could have any reason for doing so,—no more than man 
could have any reason or interest in attending to the affairs of the gods. 
He believed in the doctrine of a future state, agreeably to the notions 
entertained by his countrymen; that is, that chiefs and matabooles, hav- 
ing souls, exist hereafter in Bolotoo, according to their rank in this 
world; but that the common people, haying no souls, or those only 
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that die with their bodies, are without any hope of a future existence. 
(p. 429—432, vol. i) 

He was succeeded bv his son, a man whose intellect was of a 
very superior kind, and who, unlike his father, was void of politi- 
cal ambition, and sought rather the happiness of his people than 
the extension of his power. He was an admirer of the arts, and 
a philosopher among savages. 

Mr. Mariner now began to be very solicitous to return to his 
native country in a time of peace, when he had nothing on which 


‘to employ himself but objects of amusement. Sometimes with Fi- 


now the younger, or with the Chiefs, and sometimes alone, by way 
of recreation, he would frequently go, for two or three days to- 
gether, among the neighbouring islands on fishing excursions; as 
he was one evening returning homeward in his canoe, he espied a 
sail in the westward horizon, just as the sun had descended be- 
low it. He was then with three servants that worked on his plan- 
tation, and he insisted that they should make for the vessel. They 
admitted that they had seen her before, but that their fear of his 
wishing to go on board prevented them from pointing her out to 
him; as they had often heard their chiefs say that they never 
meant to let him go if they could help it, and these attendants 
were apprehensive that their brains would be knocked out if they 
suffered him to escape. It was not until one of the men was kil- 
led by Mariner that he could succeed in approaching the vessel, 

which he reached about day-light the next morning. The brig 
proved to be the Favourite, Captain Fiske, from Port Jackson, of 
about 130 tons burthen. Mr. Mariner was received, and from on 
board sent an invitation to the King, when Finow, with his sister 
and several of her female attendants, visited him, bringing presents 
of provisions; and so delighted was his Majesty with every thing 
he saw in the ship, and so desirous was he of acquiring those ac- 
complishments which raised Europeans so much above the Tonga 
people, that he was with difficulty dissuaded from accompanying 
Mr. Mariner to Europe. 

‘Finow’s sister, who was a very beautiful, lively girl, proposed in 
joke to go to England, and see the white women: she asked if they 
would allow her to wear the Tonga dress; ‘ though, perhaps,’ she said, 
‘that would not do in such a cold country in the winter season. I 
den’t know what I should do at that time: but Togi tells me that you 
have hot-houses for plants from warm climates, so I should like to live 
all winter in a hot-house. Could I bathe there two or three times a 
day without being seen? I wonder whether I should stand a chance of 
getting a husband; but my skin is so brown, I suppose none of the 
young fapfalangi men would have me; and it would be a great pity to 
leave so many handsome young chiefs at Vavaoo, and go to England to 
live a single life—If I were to go to England, I would amass a great 
quantity of beads, and then I should like to return to Tonga, because 
in England beads are so common that nobody would admire me for 
wearing them, and I should not have the pleasure of being envied.’— 
She said, laughing, that either the white men must make very kind 
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and good-tempered husbands, or else the white women must have very 
little spirit, for them to live so long together without parting. She 
thought the custom of having only one wife a very good one, provided 
the husband loved her; if not, it was a very bad one, because he would 
tyrannize over her the more, whereas if his attention was divided be- 
tween five or six, and he did not behave kindly towards them, it would 
be very easy to deceive him.’ (p. 32—34, vol. ii.) 

‘ Before the ship’s departure, Mr. Mariner was charged with several 
messages from the chiefs of Vavaoo to those of Hapai. Among others, 
Finow sent his strong recommendations to Toobo Toa to be contented 
with the Hapai Islands, and not to think of invading Vavaoo; to stay 
and look to the prosperity of his own dominions, for that was the way 
to preserve peace and happiness.—‘ Tell him again,’ said he, ‘ that the 
best way to make a country powerful and strong against all enemies, is 
to cultivate it well, for then the people have something worth fighting 
for, and will defend it with invincible bravery: I have adopted this plan, 
and his attempts upon Vavaoo will be in vain!’ (p. 34, vol. ii.) 

The civil ranks of society in the Tonga Islands may be divided into 
How, or King, Egi, or Nobles, Matabooles, Mooas and Tooas. 
The King is an arbitrary monarch, and his influence over the peo- 
ple is derived from hereditary right, the supposed protection of 
the gods, his reputation as.a warrior, and lastly but principally, 
from the number and strength of his fighting men. The Egi are 
those persons who are related to the divine family of Tooitonga 
and Veachti, or to the royal House, and in point of rank, the for- 
mer are considered to be superior to the latter, and even the King 
himself is allowed the priority only in power. The Matabooles 
are a sort of honourable attendants upon the chiefs, and are their 
companions and counsellors. They are more or less regarded ac- 
cording to the rank of the chief to whom they are attached, and 
they have the management of all ceremonies. The Mooas are 
either the brothers, or descendants of Matabooles. This order 
has much to do in assisting at the public ceremonies. Like the 
Matabooles they form part of the retinue of chiefs, and most of 
them are professors of some art. ‘The Tooas, who till the ground, 
compose the bulk and the lowest order of the people. Some of 
them are employed occasionally in performing the tattow, club- 
carving, shaving, and according to their abilities in other duties, 
for the discharge of which they meet with encouragement by presents. 
Of the attention paid to age, sex, and infancy, we have the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

‘Old persons of both sexes are highly reverenced on account of 
their age and experience, in so much that it constitutes a branch of 
their first moral and religious duty, viz. te reverence the gods, the 
chiefs, and aged persons; and consequently there is hardly any instance 
in these islands of old age being wantonly insulted. 

‘ Women have considerable respect shown to them on account of their 
sex, independent of the rank they might otherwise hold as nobles. They 
are considered to contribute much to the comforts and domestic hap- 
piness of the other sex, and as they are the weaker of the two, it is 
thought unmanly not to show them attention and kind regard; they are 
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therefore not subjected to hard labour or any very menial work. Those 
that are nobles rank like the men according to the superiority of their 
relationship. If a woman not a noble is the wife or daughter of a 
mataboole, she ranks as a mataboole; if she be a noble, she is superior 
in rank to him, and so are the children male and female; but in domes- 
tic matters she submits entirely to his arrangements; notwithstanding 
this, however, she never loses the respect from her husband due to her 
rank, that is to say, he is obliged to perform the ceremony of mo'é-mo/é 
(touching the feet) before he can feed himself. If the husband and 
wife are both nobles of equal rank, the ceremony of mo’é-mo’é is dispen- 
sed with; but where there is any difference the inferior must perform 
this ceremony to be freed from the taboo (the offence of taking what is 
prohibited.) If a woman marries a man higher in rank than herself, 
she always derives additional respect on that account; but a man having 
a wife who is a greater noble than himself acquires no additional res- 
pect from this source, but he has the advantage of her larger property. 

‘It is a custom in the Tonga islands for women to be what they call 
mothers to children or grown up young persons who are not their own, 
for the purpose of providing them or seeing that they are provided 
with all the conveniences of life; and this is often done, although their 
own natural mothers be living, and residing near the spot,—no doubt 
for the sake of greater care and attention, or to be afterwards a substi- 
tute for the true parent, in the event of her premature death.’ (p. 97— 
98, vol. ii.) 

The religion of the Tonga Islands is said to consist chiefly in 
the following notions. 

That there are Hotooas, or superior beings, who can dispense 
good and evil to mankind. That the souls of deceased nobles and 
matabooles, have the same power in an inferior degree. That 
there are Hootoa Pow, (mischievous gods,) who never dispense 
good, but always evil; that all human evil is inflicted by the gods, 
either on account of the neglect of some religious duty, by the 
person who suffers the infliction, or by the Egi whom he serves; 
that all Egi have souls which exist hereafter, not on account of 
their moral merit, but of their rank in this world. The Mata- 
booles also go to Bolotoo (Heaven) after death, where they are 
ministers to the gods. Whether the Mooas are admitted to Hea- 
ven is doubtful, but the Tooas have no souls, or such only as pe- 
rish with the body. The human soul, during life, is not supposed 
to be an essence distinct from the corporeal frame; the primitive 
gods and deceased nobles, it is assumed, appear sometimes to 
mankind to warn or assist them, sometimes are incorporated with 
lizards and other animals for beneficent purposes; and omens with 
inspirations constitute also part of the creed. 

‘The Tonga people do not indeed believe in any future state of re- 
wards and punishment, but they believe in that first of all religious ten- 
ets, that there is a power and intelligence superior to all that is human, 
which is able to control their actions, and which discovers all their 
most secret thoughts; and though they consider this power and intelli- 
gence to be inherent in a number of individual beings, the principle of 
belief is precisely the same; it is perhaps equally strong, and as prac- 
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tically useful as if they considered it all concentrated in their chief 


god. They firmly believe that the gods approve of virtue, and are 
displeased with vice; that every man has his tutelar deity, who will 


protect him as long as he conducts himself as he ought to do; but, if 


he does not, will leave him to the approaches of misfortune, disease, 
and death. And here we find some ground on which to establish a 
virtuous line of conduct: but this is not sufficient: there is implanted 
in the human breast, a knowledge or sentiment, which enabies us 
sometimes, if not always, to distinguish between the beauty of disin- 
terestedness and the foul ugliness of what is low, sordid, and selfish; 
and the effect of this sentiment is one of the strongest marks of char- 
acter in the natives of these islands.’ (p. 149, vol. il.) 

With regard to the sex, we cannot here call it the fair sex, we 
have the following curious particulars. 

‘ The next subject we shall consider is chastity. In respect to this, 
their notions are widely different from those of most European nations; 
we must, therefore, first examine what are their own ideas respecting 
this matter, and if they are such as are consistent with public decorum 
and due order and regularity in the social state, without tending to en- 
ervate the mind or debase the character of man, we sliall take those 
ideas as the standard by which to judge them, and as far as they act 
consistently thereto, we shall call them chaste, and as far as they in- 
fringe upon it we shall deem them offenders. But here it may be ask- 
ed how are we to judge whether their own notions upon this subject 
are consistent with the good order of society, &c. To this we can 
make no other answer than by referring to the actual state of society 
there, and pointing out those evils which may be supposed to arise from 
their wrong notions upon this subject. 

‘In the first place, it is universally considered a positive duty in 
every married woman to remain true to her husband. What we mean 
by a married woman is, one who cohabits with a man, and lives under 
his roof and protection, holding an establishment of him. A woman’s 
marriage is frequently independent of her consent, she having boen be- 
trothed by her parents, at an early age, to some chief, mataboole or 
mooa: perhaps about one-third of the married women have been thus 
betrothed; the remaining two-thirds have married with their free con- 
sent. Every married woman must remain with her husband whether 
she choose it or not, until he please to divorce her. Mr. Mariner thinks 
that about two-thirds of the women are married, and of this number 
full half remain with their husbands till death separates them; that is 
to say, full one third of the female population remain married till either 
themselves or their husbands die: the remaining two-thirds are mar- 
ried and are soon divorced, and are married again perhaps three, four, 
or five times in their lives, with the exception of a few who, from 
whim or some accidental cause, are never married; so that about one 
third of the whole female population, as before stated, are at any given 
point of time unmarried.’ (p. 166—168, vol. ii.) 

No man is understood to be bound to conjugal fidelity, but not- 
withstanding this admitted liberty of conduct, we are told that 
most of the married men are tolerably true to their wives. Ii they 
have any other amour, it is kept a secret from the lady, because 


it is unnecessary to excite jealousy, and cruel to produce unhap- 
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piness. With respect to the unmarried men, they range at large 
with more fredom, but they seldom make any deliberate attempts 
upon the continence of the wives of others. 

We do not know if our European wives will be perfectly satis- 
fied with the causes to which family repose is assigned by the 
author. 

‘ As to domestic quarrels, they are seldom known; but this must be 
said to happen rather from the absolute power which every man holds 
in his own family: for even if his wife be of superior rank, he is never- 
theless of the highest authority in all domestic matters, and no woman 
entertains the least idea of rebelling against that authority; and if she 
should, even her own relations would not take her part, unless the con- 
duct of her husband were undoubtedly cruel. That the men are also 
capable of much paternal affection, Mr. Mariner has witnessed many 
proots, some of which have been related; and we have already men- 
tioned that filial piety is a most important duty, and appears to be uni- 
versally felt. 

‘Upon these grounds we would venture to say, that the natives of 
these islands are rather to be considered a chaste than a libertine peo- 
ple; and that, even compared with the most civilized nations, their 
character in this respect is to be rated at no mean height; and if a free 
intercourse could exist with European society, it is a matter of great 
doubt (whatever might be the change in their sentiments), if their ha- 
bits or dispositions in this respect would be much improved by copying 
the examples of their instructors. If, on the other hand, we compare 
them to the natives of the Society islands, and the Sandwich islands, 
we should add insult to injustice.” (p !179—180. vol. ii.) 

Mr. Mariner having in the preceding chapters given an account 
of the state of religion and morals in these islands, proceeds to 
develop the progress in useful knowledge. He first treats of the 
healing art, in his notice of which we apprehend he has been ma- 
terially assisted by his learned editor. 

All the remedies resorted to among these people may be ranked 
under three heads: invocation, sacrifice, and external operation; 
excepting that they sometimes resort to infusions of a few plants 
taken internally, which produce, however, no sensible effect, either 
upon the system or the disease. 

No native of Tonga undertakes to practise surgery unless he 
has been at the Fiji Islands, which are about three day’s sail, or 
100 leagues distant from Tonga. The constant wars in that situa- 
tion afford abundant experience to the professors. 

‘ The three most important operations are cawso, or parracenthesis 
thoracis; tocolosi, or an operation for the cure of tetanus, which con- 
sists in making a seton in the urethra; and doca, or castration. 

‘ Cawso is an operation which is performed to allow of the escape of 
extravasated blood, which has lodged in the cavity of the thorax, in con- 
sequence of wounds, or for the extraction of a broken arrow. There 
are no other instances where they think of performing it. The instru- 
ments they use are a piece of bamboo and a splinter of shell; some- 
times a probe made of the stem of the cocoa-nut leaf. Mr. Mariner 
has seen a number of persons on whom the operation had been perior- 
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med, and who were in perfect health; and two instances of the fact 
itself he was an eye-witness to.” (p. 246—247. vol. ii.) 

‘ The most common surgical operation among them is what they call 
taffa, which is topical blood-letting, and is performed by making, with 
a shell, incisions in the skin to the extent of about halt an inch in va- 
rious parts of the body, particularly in the lumbar region and extremi- 
ties, for the relief of pains, lassitude, &c.; also for inflamed tumours 
they never fail to promote a flow of blood from the part; by the same 
means they open abscesses, and press out the purulent matter: in cases 
of hard indolent tumours, they either apply ignited tapa, or hot bread 
fruit repeatedly, so as to blister the part and ultimately to produce a 
purulent surface. Iil-conditioned ulcers, particularly in those persons 
whose constitution disposes to such things, are scarified by shells; those 
that seem disposed to heal are allowed to take their course without any 
application. 

‘In cases of sprains, the affected part is rubbed with a mixture of oil 
and water, the friction being always continued in one direction, that is 
to say, from the smaller towards the larger branches of the vessels. 
Friction, with the dry hand, is also often used in similar and other cases, 
for the purpose of relieving pain.” (p. 261, vol. ii.) 

As we approach the close of the work we have some general 
observations on the arts and manufactures of these islands; such 
as canoe building, inlaying with ivory, net making, carving clubs, 
and culinary preparations; but we do not observe in this part of 
the work any thing of sufficient novelty and interest to justify ad- 
ditional extracts, and especially as the ingenuity of the people in 
regard to several of these particulars, is described with the assist- 
ance of plates, and with much minuteness of detail by Cook and 
other navigators. 

We must likewise limit ourselves with regard to a part of the 
work which we‘have before described as of great value and im- 
portance; we mean the grammar and vocabulary of the Tonga lan- 
guage; which is a permanent acquisition that will be had recourse 
to by every person who visits Tonga and the neighbouring islands. 

To Cook’s voyages is also added a very brief vocabulary, which 
was collected during a residence of only two or three months in 
these situations, and although so much talent was applied in the 
few particulars of which it consists, yet in point of accuracy it can 
admit of no competition with that before us, which was the result 
of jour year’s residence with this remote people. 

There are, however, some omissions by Mr. Mariner which we 
cannot easily account for, and some variations which it may be as 
difficuit to explain. Bread fruit Maiee, Shaddock Moree, Elbow 
Etoee, although in Cook’s vocabulary, are here excluded. Neck- 
lace, in Cook, is attahoa; in Mariner, cahooa or calcalas A mat 
to wear in the tormer is egreeai, in the latter gnafi-gnaf. To sneeze, 
in the first, is efangos, in the other mafatooa. A rat is epallo in 
Cook, and gooma in Mariner. We might mention fifty other ex- 
amples, where there is not the smallest similarity in the two ver- 


sions. 
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We cannot avoid repeating our complaint of the deficiency of 
this work with regard to all geographical illustrations, of which 
most writers possessing Mr. Mariner’s qualifications are usually 
abundant, even to unnecessary prolixity of detail; and the omis- 
sion is the more to be regretted, because no map or chart is af- 
forded to the work, so that the reader must be in the greatest ima- 
ginable perplexity, unless he be provided with the charts of Cook’s 
voyages, with those of the ship Duff, or others of the like descrip- 
tion. We coniess that we should have been satisfied with a deli- 
neation in the simplest form, but without some such aid the lo- 
calities are wholly unintelligible. 

The latitude of Port Refuge, in Vavaoo, is stated with sufficient 
accuracy, being only 14 minutes more south than that assigned to 
it in the voyage of Captain James Wilson. Tasman, who appear- 
ed in the neighbourhood as early as Jan. 1642-3, lays down an 
island about south latitude 19, which is within 10 minutes of that 
ascribed to Port Refuge, and which is probably Vavaoo, now sup- 
posed to be a new discovery. Cook states that it never was visit- 
ed by any European. That navigator was certainly deceived by 
the natives of the Friendly Islands, trom some interested motives 
with regard to Vavaoo, and subsequently, when its dimensions 
and importance became known to him, he had no convenient op- 
portunity to explore it. Vavaoo, although not comprehended in 
his map e0 nomine, yet is among the sixty-one islands named in 
his catalogue of this cluster, and it is distinguished by italics, as 
being classed with the largest. He ranks it with Hamoa and 
Fidgee (Fiji,) the last of these belonging to a distinct government, 
and a separate Archipelago. 

The Hapai Islands are also noticed by Tasman. The principal 
of them he called Rotterdam, the native appellation being Anna- 
mooka, and they extend, according to Cook, south west by south, 
and north east by north about nineteen miles. Lef fooga is the 
most fertile of these, and it is consequently the most populous. 
The inhabitants of the whole of the Tonga Islands have been com- 


puted at 200,000, distributed over 150 of these minute prominen-. 


ces in the mighty Pacific. The way in which the distances be- 
tween these points oj land were ascertained by Cook, was from 
the time which the natives represented as necessary to complete 
their voyages. They sail, he says, in their canoes about eight 
miles an hour; the sun is their guide by day, and the stars by 
night. When by the atmospheric vapours the heavenly bodies 
are obscured, attention is paid to the direction from whence the 
winds and waves strike upon the vessel. In the computation of 
distance the night is not included, and a day’s sail is somewhat 
within a hundred miles. Mr. Mariner has given an amusing ac- 
count of the use he made of a pocket compass on one occasion, 
and of the difficulty with which he acquired the dominion of the 
vessel, from the incredulity of his companions. By their com- 
pliance alone he and they were preserved irom that destruction te 
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which many of the islanders must be annually consigned, on ac- 
count of their ignorance of such an inestimable discovery. 

The botanical omissions in these volumes are of the less conse- 
quence, because the Tonga Islands produce the same plants as 
Otaheite; and although, according to Forester, some others not 
indigenous in the latter, flourish in the former, yet the inquiry 
with regard to them seems to be rather curious to the naturalist 
than useful to the public. 

There is one part of the history which we read with much un- 
easiness. Cook says of these places, at the time of his visits, 
‘No one wants the common necessaries of life. Joy and content- 
‘ment are painted on every face, and an easy freedom prevails in 
‘all ranks of people;’ and that worthy navigator, when he quitted 
the situation, aiter a stay of between two and three months, con- 
soled himselt with the thought, that he had improved the condi- 
tion of this remote quarter. Very different was the state of things 
when Mr. Mariner, after the lapse of about thirty years, arrived: 
there was neither peace at home nor abroad; the island which was 
the seat of government had been divided into petty states, that 
were constantly at war with each other; and ten or twelve years of 
hostility with the neighbouring islands, were terminated only by 
the fatigue and anxiety the elder Finow had endured from inces- 
sant action. It is true that his successor, from his pacific charac- 
ter and enlightened judgment, presents a more tranquil prospect, 
and we shall be happy to learn from succeeding adventurers that 
the condition of repose is regained, which was the theme of eulo- 
gy and admiration with Captain Cook, and which acquired for these 
stations the pleasing appellation of the F riendly Islands. 


Art. [V.—The Emigrant’s Guide; or, a Picture of America, ex- 
hibiting a View of the United States, divested of Democratic 





Colouring, taken from the Original, now in the Possession of 


ames Madison, and his Twenty-One Governments. Also a 
Sketch of the British Provinces delineating their native Beauties, 
and superior Attractions. By an Qid Scene-Painter. 8vo. Lon- 

don. 1816. 


B* late advises, it appears, that no less than 2000 Dutch Qua- 

kers are on the point of embarking jor the single State of Penn- 
sylvania; and that more than 300 of the number are already on 
their way to Philadelphia. A redundant population, and the 
mighty changes that have lately taken place in the attitude of the 
different powers in Europe, have produced a spirit of emigration 
to these shores unexampled in our former history. The tendency 
of the species to increase beyond the means of subsistence, in 
old countries, is conclusively established by the speculations of 
Malthus and others,—and is now in course of proof, by the un- 
erring test of experience. The old world is discharging the su- 
perflux of human kind into the new. The unsettled regions of 
the west—the shores of the Pacific—the boundless tracts of South 
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America attract the emigrating spirit of adventure, and are sufh- 
ciently extensive to absorb the surplus population of Europe for 
centuries to come. 

The recent changes in the political state of Great Britain—her 
transition from extended warfare to profound peace,—by which, 
it is calculated, one third at least of her population is thrown 
wholly out of employ, and the rest more or less seriously af- 
fected—has had the effect of introducing amongst us an impover- 
ished class uf persons, many of them well skilled in the useful 
arts, but destitute of pecuniary resources—unused to our country; 
unacquainted with friends; but desirous of employment; which they 
cannot obtain. ‘There are, moreover, amongst them, many who, 
instead of complying with the wishes of their government, that 
they should resort to Canada, prefer our institutions and our laws. 
The intense severity of a Canadian winter is ill adapted to the 
feeble frame; and necessity of health, no less than a desire of 
comforts, drive some to the milder atmosphere experienced in the 
south and in the west beyond the Aileghany mountains. But, a 
deficiency of means, that bar to human advancement,—a want of 
friends to counsel, and associates to encourage, in the important 
undertaking of a western settlement—preclude many from avail- 
ing themseives of its advantages. The English and the Swiss, 
ignorantly bigotted in favour of their nata/a sola, usually continue 
at home, in the delusive hope of better times, enduring every 
hardship and oppression, until absolute want, dearth of employ- 
ment, and consequent danger of starvation, compel them to seek 
an asylum in joreign lands. The great majority of that class of 
emigrants, accordingly, become reduced, before their departure, 
to a sum barely adequate to defray their steerage passage, and 
probably a month’s board in America. The uninformed individual 
considers, that, in this time, something at least may present itself 
for his acceptance, until better can be procured; not adverting to 
the immense competition for employment, arising from the unpre- 
cedented influx of labour not only from his own nation,—but from 
every state in Europe. 

Now, we cannot but recommend, that some information, on 
these points, be collected and circulated, in order that emigrants 
may not be deceived in their expectations; and be enabled, in 
good time, to regulate their plans accordingly. On their arrival 
here, where are the selected friends to counsel them? the compa- 
nies to associate them in their ranks? the advisers, employers, 
patrons? the instructors to communicate information,—such as can 
be relied upon for its authenticity? the patriots to lend assistance? 
On these points, the unfortunate emigrant is frequently as desti- 
tute, as he is of the means to command employment. He learns, 
indeed, the prodigious advantages of the western country resound- 
ed in every company, where he can gain admittance; but how is 
he to attain any share of them? How can he move to the scene of 
action? and, when there, what is he to do?—Here he is com- 
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pletely at a loss without any one to direct him. Some interested 
individuals, indeed, have offered land on their own terms, and 
imvited the settlement of emigrants, on a credit apparently fa- 
vourable, in the view of the uninstructed; who have been used to 
the high rents of lordly proprietors in Europe. 

But, we will at once dismiss such palliatives as these, by ask- 
ing, if it be worth while to take an under lease from men who 
have previously purchased lands? how much more so must it be 
to purchase, at prime cost, on the original terms of Congress, and 
at their extended credits? A case has come to our knowledge, 
where Congress have granted, to a company of respectable gentle- 
men, between 3 and 400,000 acres of the finest land, situated on 
the river Tombigbee, above fort St. Stephens—on a credit of 
fourteen years; when it is to be paid for at the rate of only four 
dollars per acre. The situation is favourable for raising grain of 
all kinds,—cotton, tobacco, sugar, the vine and the olive; the two 
Jatter of which are the professed objects of the French gentlemen 
associated with the expedition, and are to be cultivated by prac- 
tical labourers, from the vineyards of France and Italy. The first 
division, consisting of about twenty-five gentlemen, sailed from 
Philadelphia the begimning of May, for Mobile, in the schooner 
Commodore Macdonough; and we shall await with some impatience 
an account of their proceedings, which we may occasionally in- 
troduce to the notice of our readers. A glance at the map must 
satisfy any one, that, in the latitude and longitude of Mobile, per- 
petual spring and summer must reign. The river Tombigbee* 
lies rather to the northward and westward of New Orleans; and, 
if the accounts of it we have heard be correct, it must, as we judge 
from its position, be particularly propitious to delicate constitu- 
tions, and those accustomed to mild climates. 

In New York alone, there are at this moment nearly two thousand 
British emigrants, whom neglect on our part has driven to the ne- 
cessity of soliciting the commiseration and assistance of their own 
government. The applications were made to the British Consul, 
and by him forwarded to the ministry at home; the result of 
which has been published in the following advertisement:— 


Notice to British subsects. 
His Britannic Majesty’s Consulate, New York, 28th February, 1817. 
Having laid before my government the distressed state of the nu- 
merous emigrants who arrived at this port during the last year and 
made application at this office for aid to return to Great Britain and 
Ireland, or to his majesty’s colonies in Upper Canada, and having 
promised to give public notice to them of the result, I hereby inform 
such British subjects as can produce satisfatory evidence of good con- 
duct and industrious habits, that I am authorizcd to place all such in a 





* We are happy to learn, as a striking proof of the enterprise and spirit of the 
times, that a steam boat has been constructed to run from Mobile and navigate 
the Tombigbee. 
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situation whereby they may obtain the important privileges of settle- 
ment in his majesty’s provinces of Upper Canada or Nova Scotia. 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
N. B. Passports have already been granted at this office to 340 per- 
sons to proceed to Upper Canada. 


From the above, it is evident, that the policy recommended by 
the author of a late work on North America,* who subscribes 
himself ‘a British Traveller’-—but whom we apprehend to have 
been, in reality, a British spy, is now actually adopted by the go- 
vernment of England. That policy consists in a rigorous system 
of colonization, by pouring large supplies of population into the 
Canadian territories; so as to endeavour at forming a counter- 
re to the United States; or at least to raise up the local means 

f future annoyance. We mention it that our rulers may be 
ee their guard, and that our fellow citizens may not hesitate 
to sanction those measures which have for their object the de- 
fence and security of our country. We by no means wish to in- 
terfere with Great Britain, in the policy she may think fit to 
adopt, with regard to the regulation of her own subjects; or to 
rival her in the display of attractions;—but we do think, that, when 
a number of our fellow creatures repair spontaneously to our 
shores, because they are distressed, and anxious, but unable, to 
find employment—it is our duty, as a generous and hospitable 
people, to attend to the hardship of the case, and to seek and of- 
fer a suitable remedy. If Great Britain will undertake to provide 
for these emigrants, it is well; but, finding them among us, fa- 
tiguing our citizens, as they do, with their importunity to be ren- 
dered useful, we think it would be no more than consistent with 
a just character of liberality to afford to these persons an opportu- 
nity of enrolling themselves in companies for the settlement of our 
western territory.x—We have heard, as yet, of but a few detached 
societies for this purpose; assuming no regular form, and admit- 
ting none but those who'can advance the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars at least. Such are the emigrant societies in the eastern states. 
But, no specific plan has been hitherto proposed for embodying 
the individuals destitute of resources, and rendering their services 
valuable in the grand scheme of western colonization. 

We would suggest, then, in the absence of any other, and till 
a better shall be communicated (which we earnestly wish may be 
the case), that there be an Association of 500 persons, at least; 
whose individual example shall mutually stimulate to exertions, 
which, if isolated, they might be wholly incompetent to render suc- 
cessful. From these a committee of twenty-four persons or more, 
with a chairman, treasurer, and secretary, should be chosen by a 
general assembly of the body, and be entrusted with the conduct 
of their affairs. We would have an agent appointed by the go- 
vernment of the United States, to confer with the representatives 
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of the company, and to reside at the chief seat of their destination. 
Congress, it is presumed, would not refuse grants of land to re- 
spectable bodies on the most indulgent and liberal terms; especial- 
ly were the application made through a proper channel, and sanc- 
tioned by the due authorities. At a suitable spot, adjacent to some 
one of the great western rivers, that empty into the Atlantic 
Ocean—the Mississippi, the Scioto, or the Ohio—it is proposed 
to fix upon an eligible scite, for a town, or city; the ultimate mag- 
nitude of which would be assisted, as well as the joint interests of 
the different companies of settlers secured, by the various bodies 
being brought as much as possible near to each other. In this 
view it would be proper, that all the companies should emanate 
from one spot, and look to one rallying point; where the proposed 
agent of Congress should reside. Hence the distribution of lots 
should diverge as radii from a common centre, to every point in 
the circumference, describing an entire circle. Protection and 
assistance might thus with greater facility be extended equally to 
the various quarters, and mutual support, so necessary to incipi- 
ent success, would be the happy result of compact order in the ar- 
rangement. : 

It cannot be doubted, we think, that much good would come of 
all this;—but the first question naturally is, how is it to be accom- 
plished? Whence the necessary funds? Let it be inquired, what 
would be the expense of transport for 500 persons, and also of ra- 
tions for the whole during one year: omitting entirely the conside- 
ration of the chace, fowling, and fishing, as sources for a supply of 
fresh food. Will it exceed the probable sum to be expected of 
three or more opulent storekeepers, in return for the exclusive 
privilege of opening stores by themselves or their agents in the 
new district during a limited term of three or five years? Insuch 
case, it would be necessary to leave open the option of procuring 
articles for private family use from any of the great cities, in order 
to guard against any undue combination or monopoly; but no other 
stores should be licensed exceptmmg those belonging to the con- 
tractors. A more eligible course might be, to obtain a loan on 
prior mortgage of the land; the interest to be defrayed out of the se- 
cond year’s crop, and soforth, until the redemption of the principal 
at the expiration of the debt granted by Congress; it being under- 
stood, that the mortgage is to be first satisfied, before the payment 
of the purchase money. This point, it is presumed, Congress would 
not object to yield, in order to forward the important interests at 
issue in this question; since, by so doing, they will not have parted 
with any essential right, or in any degree have endangered the 
fulfilment of their just claims. 

Thus far it may seem that the proposed settlement is suited 
more particularly to persons accustomed to agricultural pursuits, 
and the trades connected with it; but, it is conceived, that, by se- 
lecting a position at the extremity of one of those states, in which 
knowledge is duly estimated, or in such parts of the Missouri, In- 
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diana, Illinois, or upper border of Louisiana territory, as but upon 
countries in some degree civilized—certain establishments might 
be founded, which would afford employment to the various pow- 
ers of mind, as well as of body; and that a college, or university, 
with academies to supply it, might be instituted with advantage. 
It is not so much the state of a country, as the genius and deter- 
mination of individuals, that gives rise to great undertakings. The 
cheapness of subsistence, when there, and the economy oj educa- 
tion in tree schools (which might be brought about, by liberally 
endowing the professorships) would compensate for the distant 
travel of youths even from the New England states; and the at- 
traction of superior qualifications, notwithstanding their remote- 
ness, might prevail in the proportion of their power, and surmount 
every intermediate obstacle. Such establishments would of course 
raise up printing presses, bookseller’s stores, and demand a con- 
siderable quantity of stationary—hence the employment for a pa- 
per-mill—besides the consumption of innumerable articles oi con- 
venience and luxury; so that for talent, genius, and skill, for la- 
bour of many kinds, for speculation in some instances, and ior in- 
dustry in all, there would be found a brisk, extensive, and increas- 
ing demand. 

We are afraid to trust ourselves in the indulgence of the con- 
templation, that such a prospect naturally excites,—so gratifying 
to the true patriot, and so interesting to human nature,—lest we 
should appear too visionary and romantic in the view of some of 
our readers. But in dismissing the subject for the present we 
cannot omit to recal the memorable instance of the town of 
Harmony; which exhibits a conclusive example of what industry, 
perseverence, good sense, and, above all, wnzon, properly directed, 
are able to accomplish: qualities which, assembled and uniting 
their forces in one direction, will overcome difficulties apparent- 
ly insuperable; will convert the wilderness into smiling plenty, 
and must infallibly produce the happiest results. 


As a matter intimately connected with the general scope of the 
foregoing observations, we shall detain our readers with some 
account of New South Wales; a country, which, as we expect to 
show, is destined, one day or another, to have no small weight 
in the interests of the world. England cannot be too narrowly 
watched. All the Colonies that have been settled by her, in 
right of possession, of conquest, or of treaty, are become objects 
of her special care and protection; nor was she willing to give 
up certain Dutch colonies, captured during the war, which were to 
be restored by the treaty of peace—without retaining ‘or a term 
of years, some share in their advantages. But the value attached 
to colonial possession is more particularly exemplified, in the re- 
fusal of the British Cabinet, to restore the islands of St. Lucie 
and Tobago, formerly belonging to France, as well as the Saintes 
near Gundhiga, 4 in the West Indies, and the Isle of France, in 
the East. We are led to these remarks by recent information 
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from England, that a new governor has been appointed for New 
South Wales; which is to be discontinued as a place of punishment, 
and to be converted to ‘more important purposes.’ From all 
that we have heard of this colony, we are persuaded, that, sooner 
or later, its consequence as a place of trade and resort,—its vast 
agricultural resources, resembling, in this respect, our Columbia 
herseli,—its fisheries,—its position, adjacent to China and Japan, 
and moreover its extent, aig the whole island, 2000 miles 
long, and, in some places, nearly as broad)—must raise it into a 
more general and particular notice; attracting to its shores a host 
of settlers, traders, and others, who, multipiving with the pow- 
ers of production in the soil, must speedily acquire tor the 
country a new character, and force its way to public atten- 
tion. Perhaps, at no distant day the iniant colony, arriving at 
maturer vigor may reject parental control, and assume the inde- 
pendent functions ‘of its manhood. A case, so analagous, in some 
respects, to that of our own country, it is curious to contemplate; 
and, whether the severence take place sooner or later, one thing 
is pretty certain, that it will occur through the mismanagement of 
the mother country. 

We shall now proceed to give some account of the settlement 
itself derived from the information-of an eye witness. Botany 
Bay, so called from the quantity of new botanical plants found 
growing on its shores, is situated m 33° S. long. 170° E. The 
most considerable district is that of Sidney. There are built ships 
of 500 tons, which sail to China, and to Peru. The East India 
Company is extremely jealous of the wade between New South 
Wales and China; and it is possible that, m the true spirit of mono- 
poly, by their influence in the British Parliament, they may succeed 
in crushing i it. Such a measure would infallibly produce much cppo- 
sition in New South Wales; and, if persevered in, might be produc- 
tive of aserious rupture. Sidney has, besides, as its dependencies, 
Paramatta, Newcastle, and Hawksbury, together with two islands, 
adjacent to the main land, termed Norfolk Island and Van Die- 
man’s Land. Alli these settlements are prosperous and thriving. 
As the inhabitants enjoy a pure climate and productive soil, dis- 
eases, with the exception oi such as arise from intemperance, or 
accident, are little known. Fresh iruits and vegetables are pro- 
duced from the beginning to the end of the vear. In the several 


towns, are to be tound mechanics. manufacturers, and artists of 


every description; but agricultural labour is the most productive. 


In New South Wales, there are two annual harvests of wheat, of 


maize, and of grass. The increase of maize is astonishing; one 
bushel of its seed producing 600! Wheat is generally eaten by the 
wealthier classes, and supplied to shipping. Maize is consumed 
chiefly by the poor. Rice, millet, and oats, have, as yet, been 
rarely planted; but they thrive uncommonly well. The wild cat- 
tle are almost as numerous as those of South America; and, by 
means of them, and of the tame herds and flocks, an abundance 
of fresh meat is at all times to be had in the different markets, and, 
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penerally, at a reasonable price. A cross breed of sheep, min- 
gling a few English ewes with some Cape and Bengal rams, has 
produced a very superior fleece, which has been much admired, 
and estimated to be worth 6s. per pound in England. The cli- 
mate is very favourable to sheep, and the mutton perhaps not to 
be surpassed in the world. The excellent quality of the wool has 
induced several public spirited individuals to establish, at Para- 
matta, a woollen manufactory; which has been attended with every 
success.—At Sidney, 78 looms are constantly employed in weaving 
sails and sacking, as also a coarse cloth and linen. Some line and 
flax are manufactured; and, if encouragement offered, might be so 
to a much greater extent. 

Bass, by his discovery of the straits that bear his name, obvia- 
ted, to vessels sailing from the Cape of Good Hope to New South 
Wales, the passage to and around a very stormy cape; which new 
track shortened the distance from Africa by one thousand miles. 
The sea that washes the shores of New South Wales and of Peru, 
deserves the name of Pacific; for it has no violent curents, no 
Trade Winds, no Chinese Tuffons. From Sidney the voyage to 
New Zealand is frequently performed in three days; to China, in 
five weeks; to Peru, in four; to Bengal, in six; and to the Cape of 
Good Hope, in five. The geographical advantages of the position, 
therefore, are evidently great and promising. 

From the south pole herrings visit Botany Bay during Novem- 
ber and following months; and five or six species of the fish com- 
mon to the British channel are daily caught on the coast. Sperm 
whales abound in the mouths of the rivers, and in every part of 
the sea to Peru. The oil is brought there in small vessels, and 
thence exported to London. One house in Sidney, consisting of 
three partners, who were formerly convicts, remitted oil and seal 
skins to London, in one year, to the value of £50,000. It is ex- 
pected, that a profitable traffic, will be carried on between Sidney 
and Peru, should the South American provinces establish their in- 
dependence. The exports of the Colony have hitherto principally 
consisted of oil, seal skins, coals, and wool. The trade in skins 
and coals, is the most thriving; though it is much straitened by 
the restrictions in favour of the East India Company. The cul- 
ture of hemp and flax for exportation is rapidly increasing. Masts 
and spars, equal to those of Norway, are exported to Bengal; and 
a profitable trade in sandal wood, procured from the neighbouring 
Feejee islands, is carried on with the South Sea islands and China, 
where, the demand is very great, and, of course, prices very high. 
At present, owing to the absurd monopoly vested in the East In- 
dia Company, the trade to China is illicit, and carried on under 
numerous disadvantages. The chief articles of import are, spiritu- 
ous liquors, tea, sugar, agricultural implements, manufacturing tools 
and machines, watches, haberdashery, millinery, wrought iron, brass, 
copper, pewter, steel, glass anc earthenware, books, leather, cutlery, 
stuffs, baizes, hats, soaps, drugs, colours, stationary, tin, japanned 
and plated ware, toys, sadlery, musical and mathematical instru- 
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ments, turnery, pins, needles, fish-hooks, painted floor cloths, silk, 
worsted, and European goods of every description. Our own 
countrymen supply a cheap kind of rum (the New England) which 
is much esteemed by the lower classes. 

Potteries and breweries have been established at Sidney. The 
iron ore, of which there is abundance, and oi very fine quality, has 
not yet been worked. This will be another source of wealth and 
improvements whenever the forward state of the settlement shall 
admit oi its being opened. But the chief hope and promise of 
New South Wales consists in the tract of country beyond the 
Blue Mountains, recently explored by the surveyor of the Colony, 
and a:terwards visited by the present Governor himself. It ap- 
pears that a great portion of the land is rich meadow pasture, in- 
tersected by rivers abounding with the finest fish, and well adap- 
ted for mills and other machinery. It is probable that here, like 
our extensive and tertile western territory, the future glories of 
this interesting country will fix their seat; and hence, too, 1s des- 
tined to spring the main impulse of accelerated prosperity to the 
Colony at large. Already it stands in need of no importation of 
the necessaries of life: the people are as remote irom calamity, or 
real distress, as any nation upon earth. ‘The spring there is in 
the month of August. The China fruits, loquates, are then ripe; 
strawberries, in the latter end of September, and beginning of Oc- 
tober; and peaches, apples, peas, oranges, and limes, succeed them. 


These are planted, of course, in different situations. The grapes. 


ripen in January, and continue to the latter end of February. Po- 
tatoes, as well as peas, abound throughout the whole year. In 
short, all vegetables thrive remarkably well, and are very plentiful. 
It is in contemplation to try the cultivation of the tea plant. Su- 
gar cane is indigenous to the soil; but has not yet been regularly 
attended to in plantations; owing chiefly to the high price of la- 
bour, which has been exclusively directed, heretofore, to raising 
more absolute necessaries. Melons, figs, and pomegranates are 
at all times abundant. In Norfolk Island a state of cultivation ex- 
ists, equal to that in the West Indies; and there can be no doubt, 
that every article of tropical culture might be raised in like pertec- 
tion, as in the Antilles. The want of an enlarged market is se- 
verely felt by the settlers. Much advantage might result, if the 
Colony were allowed to export grain to Bourbon, and the Mauri- 
tius, or to any other place that might want it. 

In spite of all the precautions adopted by the British Govern- 
ment to prevent persons from going out as free settlers, who do 
Not possess certain qualifications, it is probable that the island will 
be rapidly peopled by emigrants from various quarters, whom 
distress, and the many consequences of a superabundant population 
in old countries, may drive from their native homes, to seek assy- 
lums ina foreign land. At present, it is provided, that none shall 
be allowed to go out unless they can prove themselves to be pos- 
sessed of sufficient property to establish themselves there, without 
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the assistance of Government; and can produce the most satisfac- 
tory testimonials and recommendations from persons of known re- 
spectability. The person allowed to go, is then recommended to 
the Governor, at whose discretion it is left to make what grant of 
land he may think expedient. One great bar to the resort of Bri- 
tish subjects, is the great distance, and the great expense, of the 
voyage; two circumstances which, we incline to think, must lead 
to the ultimate separation of the Colony from the mother country; 
especially should a vexatious system of restrictions and monopo- 
lies continue to be practised. Its remoteness and consequent se- 
curity against hostile attacks, which could only be attended with a 
very considerrble expense on the part of the invading enemy, will, 
perhaps, some day or other, furnish an argument for independence, 
which inclination may not be slow to alledge and to act upon. 





Art. V.—Essays on Hypochondriacal and other Nervous Affec- 


tions. By Joun Rerp, M. D. Memb. R. Coll. Phy. Lond. &c. 
London and Philadelphia. 1817. 


A* English book, upon what has been called, xar’ eZoyiv, * the 
Englich malady,’ was to have been expected before this time; 
though we know not, that any one expected exactly such a book 
as this of Dr. Reid’s. It is worth reading on many accounts. 
There are some curious facts and many good practical observa- 
tions in it; but then the quantity of useful information bears no 
proportion to the size of the volume; which, though by no means 
huge, has evidently been blown into a sizeable book, by mere 
dint of rhetorical elaboration. We have seldom read a more 
flowery volume. To speak in the Doctor’s own metaphorical 
spirit, the foliage of his language entirely covers up the fruit of 
his matter. He seems not so much intent on giving us abundance 
of new ideas, as upon showing us in how many different ways he 
can express the same idea. First ‘it may be said to be’ this or that; 
then ‘ we may liken it to” such and such a thing; next ‘ it is’ one 
thing or another; then ‘it may be compared to’ this or that;—and 
thus the series goes on, till, in some instances, we know not what 
the man is talking about. Take, for example, his observations 
upon the stoical doctrine of repressing one’s emotions. First, we 
have a confined elastic fluid; then, a pair of stilts; next, a cloke, 
and armour; fourthly, a feather in one’s cap; and, lastly, some- 
thing which ‘glitters’ and has a ‘slight and superficial gilding.’ 
‘It (stoicism) may forbid pain from betraying itself in the writh- 
ings of the limbs, or in the contortions of the countenance; but feel- 
ing, thus forcibly compressed within the heart, will be in danger of 
bursting it by its elastic force and expansion. A man elevated on the 
stilts of stoicism, stands higher indeed, but less securely. They lift 
him above the ground; but, whilst they deduct from his safety, they 
give no real addition to his stature. Stoicism is a cloke which merely 
disguises, not an armour which defends and fortifies, our weakness. 
The yanity of its lofty pretensions may be compared to the feather that 
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idly floats above the head, not to that solid part of the helmet which 
encircles and protects it. The glitter of affected magnanimity is apt 
to be mistaken for what is sterling and substantial, until the repeated 
tubs of life have worn off the slight and superficial gi . 

Dr. Reid makes this parade of metaphors—and thinks he is 
writing like Johnson. Nothing makes an emptier sound im our 
ears; and nothing, it seems to us, can be more inappropriate to 
the subject, which the Doctor has undertaken to handle. Itisa 
remark of some of our best metaphysicians, that no one circumstance 
has so much obstructed the progress of mental philosophy, as the 
practice, which all writers have fallen into, more or less, of at- 
tempting to illustrate the operatiors of mind, by comparing them 
to the affections of matter. Almost all our intellectual phraseo- 
logy is made up of metaphorical allusions: and yet nothing is 
more certain, we think, than that mind is essentially different 
from every thing else. To use, therefore, such a merciless 
protusion of metaphor, in treating of its operations and accidents, 
as Dr. Reid has employed, seems to be goimg on a system, which 
is the very least of all calculated to give us right notions on the 
subject. ‘Tf he is a professed materialist, he has some excuse; 
though, even then, the unconscionable frequency of his ‘ thick com- 
ing fancies’ would be considered as horribly out of taste. A half 
a dozen indifferent figures is by no means so illustrative as a sin- 
gle good one; and, very frequently, even one is worse than none 
at all. A writer much addicted to metaphorical language, also, 
is sometimes incapable of distinguishing between resemblances 
and realities—between figures and facts. We shall have occasion 
to point out some of Dr. Reid’s mistakes in this particular; and, 
we hope, his example will be a warning to those American writers, 
who, like him, think there is nothing so pretty as a new metaphor. 

The physican who neglects the mind diseased, and applies all his 
remediable powers to the body alone, is only tyimg up one artery, 
while his patient is bleeding to death at another. We know not 
how the intellectual and physical parts of our constitution act and 
react upon each other; ae we know, that they do thus act and react: 
and we have, consequently, done but the half of our duty, if we 
have only endeavoured to sanify one of the subjects, which are 
effected by the operation. Many curious imstances are recorded 
of the control which our will has over the diseases of the body. 
One Dr. Chyne gives an account of a person, who counterfeited 
death so much better than Falstaff, that himself and several other 
physicians, aiter vainly feeling his pulse and holdmg a mmror to 
his mouth, were well convinced that he had carried the joke too 
far, and were about to leave him for dead; when they saw his limbs 
move; felt his pulse beat; observed his breath return; and, fnal- 
ly, witnessed his complete resusitation. ‘ Celsus speaks of a priest 
‘that could separate himself from his senses when he list, and lie 
‘like a dead man, void or life and sense. Qut, guoties voledat, 
‘mortuo stmalis yacebat, auferens se a sensibus. Cardan brags of 
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* himself, that he could do as much, and that when he list..* To 
these instances, cited by Dr. Reid, we may add that of a person, 
who, under the name of William Newman, has given so much trou- 
ble to the sheriffs and jailors of New Brunswick and of New En- 
gland. When he was first confined in goal, he so admirably coun- 
terfeited a quick consumption, through all its stages of raising 
blood, and progressive debility, that the doctors in the neighbour- 
hood were completely deceived. He was thrown into jail on the 
2nd of August, 1814; but it was not till the 22nd of September, 
that his dissolution was threatened. ‘Towards evening of that day, 
the jailor’s son entered the prison and found Newman already 
cold to the knees. ‘The dying man asked for a hot brick to warm 
them; and, while honest John (that was the name of the jailor’s 
son) went out to get it for him, he leapt out of bed; escaped from 
the prison, and eluded the vigilance of all his pursuers.{ These 
are proofs of the power which the will has over our bodies; and 
Dr. Reid concludes, that, ‘ if, by a determination of the mind, 
‘it be practicable in some cases to suspend altogether the appear- 
‘ance of life, it is reasonable to believe, that, by the same means, 
‘we may put at least a temporary stop to the symptoms of disease.’ 
It cannot be denied, however, that there is some difference be- 
tween creating, and "destroyi ing; and even Dr. Reid does not go so 
far as to say, that the power of the will in preventing disease is 
any thing like that which may be exercised in bringingit on. But, 
whatever may be its efficacy in curing disorders of the body, it 

certainly has very little in counteracting those of the mind. In 
all cases of nervous affection, the very seat of disease is on the 
Will itself; so that to bid one, in hypochondriasis, for example, to 
get the better of the complaint by resolving to do so, is about equi- 
valent to telling a person confined by paralysis, to make himself 
well, by walking or running about. This is the only point, at 
which Dr. Reid arrives, through his two first Essays. 

He begins the third with telling us, that an undue fear of death 
is the chief symptom of hypocondriasis; and then attempts to ace 
count for the well known fact, that those persons are the most 
fond of living, who have enjoyed life the least. We have two or 
three pages of metaphor on the subject; but Dr. Reid gives us no 
new explanation of the circumstance. It strikes us, that there are 
two obvious causes of such a paradoxical attachment. In the first 
place, a man whose past life has been miserable, very naturally 
would live to see the time when hope tells him he shall be happy. 
And, in the second place, death is considered, by all, as the last 
degree of that bodily suffering, of which every pain is, more or 
less, a modification. A being, therefore, who never has experi- 





* Burton, Anat. Melan. 


+ Memoirs of Henry More Smith, alias William Newman. New York, 1816. 
No man, who has read the book, can have the least doubt, as to the authenticity 
of the marvellous facts which it contains. It is written by Walter Bates, the 
sheriff, who had the most to do with the prisoner. 
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enced pain, can have no idea of what death is, or of what is meant 
by the phrase King of Terrors. A babe cannot be said to tear 
death; and grown persons can only fear it, in proportion to their 
experience of the sort of suffering of which death is the superla- 
tive degree. Fear is the offspring of danger; and every instance 
of suffering puts us more or less in danger of death, and makes 
us more or less afraid of it. A man who has been in great misery 
all the days of his life—and yet is conscious, that there is still one 
misery, which is greater than all the rest, will naturally have great- 
er fear of that misery, than he who has suffered very little of the 
ills which we are fal to; and who, consequently, can only look 
upon death as the last degree of what, to him, has been, by no 
means, intolerably afflicting. It is alla matter of self-comparison. 
The King of Terrors is no bugbear to the person, who has never 
learned, by experience, what terror is. 

The remainder of this Essay is taken up with an enumeration of 
instances, in which men have died through the fear of death. 
Lord Littleton expired exactly at the stroke of the clock, which, 
he had become possessed of an idea, would be the signal of his 
dissolution. A man who was sentenced to be bled to death, is 
said to have departed this life, by having his eyes blinded, while 
water was made to trickle down his arm. Another who had been 
condemned to decapitation, e’n left the world on the block, before 
the first accents of his reprieve could reach his ear. And, in the 
Sandwich Islands, there is said to be religious sect, who have such 
influence over the natives, that, when they send notice to any one, 
who has displeased them, that they are about to pray for his 
death, he frequently dies without further ceremony. We disagree 
with Dr. Reid in considering ali these catastrophes as the simple 
and immediate effect of fear. It seems to bea general principle of 
our constitution, that a full, strong, intense, and exclusive concep- 
tion of an object or event, is about equivalent to the actual and 
present sensation of it. A man, who is sick at the stomach, to 
take a very familiar example, is as incapable of containing, if he 
thinks of a sumptuous table, as if a sumptuous table were actually 
before his eyes. It seems to be an essential part of this disorder to 
keep the mind fixed upon the very thing, with which the stomach 
is most disgusted; insomuch, that, with the most paintul exertion, 
we are incapable of conceiving any thing but a good dinner;—and 
it is this rivetted and excluse conception of the object, which, we 
have no doubt, produces the same effects as its actual presence 
and sensation. The same is the case with fear. It is defined to 
be the effect of apprehended or real danger. Danger cannot, by any 
definition of the thing, be said to contain the elements of death; 
and consequently, cannot, through the fear it excites, be the cause 
or means of death. Fear operates, by rivetting our minds to the 
thing feared, till we have such 2 strong and intense conception of 
it, that the effect, as in the other case, is the same as that of the 
actual sensation. This we take to be the metaphysics of the thing. 
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We attach no importance to the question; and, for all the purpo- 
ses of common speech, it is well enough to say, a person may be 
scared to death;—just as it is commonly said, that beer may be 
thundered to vinegar.—lIn the conclusion of this Essay, the Doc- 
tor very severely reprobates the quackery of attempting to cure 
diseases by working on the imagination. He calls it‘ treacherous 
logic,’ ‘ meanness and atrocity,’ ‘ robbery and murder,’ ‘ the basest 
and blackest art of empirical imposture.? Amen. 

Pride often brings on insanity; and Dr. Reid says, there is an 
almost inseparable connexion between ‘ vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’ Proud men always dwell upon themselves, both in thought 
and in conversation; and egotism is, in iact, a species of insanity. 
Egotism, when combined with pride, always makes a man fancy 
himself bigger than he is; when united to humility, it makes us 
think we are less than we are;—and Zimmerman mentions the 
case of a man, who fancied himself a barley-corn, and durst not 
go out of doors, for fear the birds would pick him up. Egotis- 
tical pride should be subject to a system of mortification;—ego- 
tistical humility should be treated with ‘ encouraging respect and 
courtier like attention.” Our readers have already seen how the 
Doctor flaggellates stoicism. 

Dr. Johnson has a right to be heard on the subject of hypo- 
chondriasis. ‘ No disease of the imagination is so difficult to 
‘cure (says he, in Raselas) as that which is complicated with 
‘remorse, or the dread of guilt. Fancy and conscience act inter- 
‘changeably upon us; and so often shitt their place, that the illu- 
‘sions of the one are not distinguished from the dictates of the 
‘other. When melancholy notions take the form of duty, they 
‘lay hold on the faculties without opposition, because we are 
‘afraid to exclude or banish them.’ Remorse is often felt most 
acutely by those persons who have the least reason for accusing 
themselves; and we frequently condemn ourselves for an action, 
which merely happens to be followed by a disastrous conse- 
quence. A man often charges himself with malice prepense, when 
he must be conscious of no evil intention; and judges himself by 
an ex post facto law, because an imnocent transaction has come 
to a guilty end. How this injustice to ourselves is to be avoid- 
ed, or remedied, we do not find that Dr. Reid has told us. Well 
founded remorse, however, may be worked off, by a course of 
active duty. 

Burton thus concludes his work on Melancholy—‘ be not soli- 
tary: be not idle;’ and Johnson, in the sage of Rasselas, most 
admirably illustrates the manner, in which a mixing with society 
will gradually obliterate the hypochondriacal ideas engendered 
by solitude. But as the disease is cured by coming amongst 
men, so it is caught by retreating into seclusion; and many a man 
who fancies he is retiring from active public life, finds that 
he has only brought himself into the country to be mad. There is 
a medium in the thing. Too much society soon pushes us through 
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the round of its diversions; and we become so satiated, at last, 
that we are recluses in a drawing-room. Hypochondriasis, too, 
is a kind of contagious disorder; and one person afflicted with 
it, will oiten spread it among a hundred. 

Intemperate study is a cause of hypochondriasis; and, though 
the Doctor satirically remarks, that the youths of the present ge- 
neration are not likely to be made mad by too much learning, he 
thinks it worth while to caution a few excepted persons against 
immoderate reading, or too intense reflection. He gives a case, 
which, we think, is not altogether to the point; though it is amus- 
ing. An Oxonian scholar had studied most laboriously and in- 
cessantly to gain the highest honours of his college; when the sud- 
den institution of some new rules about examination, made him 
completely despair of attaining his object. There was no ground 
for despair; ‘but the ideaj of possible defeat’ (it was mot ex- 
actly intense application, then) so harrassed his mind that he 
became a little insane. He would do nothing without the utmost 
previous deliberation; and, when he had done it at last, he re- 
pented of the action. ‘I remember calling on him one afternoon, 
‘(says the Doctor) and finding him still in bed, from not having 
‘as yet been able to determine whether he should put on his 

‘ pantaloons, or his small clothes for the day. He at length fixed 
‘upon the latter; but had not been long risen, before he changed 
‘that for adifferent dress.’ In short, he equally repented of every 
thing he did, and of every thing he did not.—Change of employ- 
ment Is recommended to the studious. But, above all things, 
the Doctor would have us keep out of all metaphysical specu- 
lation. 

Vicissitude is a cause, and characteristic symptom of intellec- 
tual malady. Though madness be always the same mental dis- 
organization; yet it manifests itself outwardly in very different 
ways,—sometimes in the most obstreperous fury, and sometimes 
in the most sullen repose. There is the same difference also in 
those lighter modifications of the disease, which we rank under the 
general term of hypochondriasis. Sudden fits of jocularity—and 
sudden turns of seriousness, are indicative of a ea slightly — 
and very slightly msane. The only remedy is to begin early, 
with habits of temperance; meaning by that word, a systematic 
regulation of our feelings. Disproportionate mental affections 
may thus be got under; just as bodily deformities are compressed 
ito natural shape. 

Want of sleep is another cause and accompaniment of insanity. 
The rapid and imcongruous association of our ideas in sleep is 
said to counteract that steadiness and intensity of thought, which 
generally precedes madness. Mr. Stewart, we believe, was the 
first who observed, that the effect of sleep on the mind, like its 
effect on the body, was, to suspend the power of volition over its 
other faculties. And the author before us thinks the periodical 
nepose of volition is necessary to recruit and sustain its influence. 
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The analogy is by no means perfect. Does the Doctor mean that 
a refreshment of the will is all the benefit our bodies receive 
from sleep? Should we be rested at all, if our corporeal faculties, 
like our mental, were, during sleep, in a state of constant and 
ungovernable agitation? We are inclined to think, that the mind 
is not at all refreshed by dreams; and that it is only froma state 
of comparative repose, both bodily and intellectual, that any re- 
creation is derived. The Doctor’s next idea seems to be more 
rational. Sleep is a sort of armistice to the conflicting passions, 
which, when uninterrupted, are apt to lay waste and disorganize 
the mind. Obstinate vigilance, on the other hand, keeps the pas- 
sions in perpetual hostility. It becomes a war of extermination; 
and some master-feeling, or favourite idea, finally gains and keeps 
the ascendancy. In these cases the Doctor has found the cold or 
warm bath to be decidedly advantageous. And he quotes the 
authority of Horace— 
‘ Transnanto Tiberium, somno quibus est opus alto.’ 

Intemperance not only shortens life, by making one ‘ live too 
fast’—but embitters it, also, by making him melancholy. We al- 
ways pay for unusual elevation of spirits, by a proportionate de- 
pression. There is a considerable difference, however, between the 
various kinds of stimuli,—between what we drink as dona /ide 
fermented liquors, and the ‘draughts’ which (to use Dr. Reid’s 
phrase) some ‘ ingurgitate, in a pharmaceutical shape’—between 
brandy and opium, in two words. The difference is principally 
in degree. The elevation produced by ardent spirits is just high 
enough to involve us in the clouds; while that produced by 
opium raises us into the region of perpetual sunshine. The fall is 
proportionate, in both cases, to the elevation. The person who 
is addicted to opium, feels much more miserable, than the wine 
bibber, after the exhilaration is over. Dr. Reid says, that opium 
operates like oil on water; ‘ allaying the agitation of the billows 
‘and inducing an agreeable stillness and tranquillity.’ We sus- 
pect, however, that the description is drawn from the fancied 
analogy between the two substances,—and not from the actual 
state of what he has observed to be the case. He very sensibly 
remarks, however, that the common method of attempting to re- 
form drunkards is the worst that can be devised; and that, instead 
of delineating the prospective misery, to which his life must bring 
him, we ought to show the more encouraging picture of what 
comforts await the contrary‘course. Men who take up hard drink- 
ing to prevent themselves from reflecting on their misfortunes, 
are already habituated to the most gloomy and dark imaginings. 
As it is impossible, therefore, for another to set before them a 
worse picture than they themselves call up to their minds, so it 
is impossible, by such means, to frighten them from their course. 
By painting the consequences of different conduct, however, we 
place before them a: prospect, which is a complete contrast to 
what they are accustomed to contemplate; and which, therefore, 
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has a fair chance of giving a beneficial turn to the current of their 
thoughts.x—The Essay is concluded by a description of the ebriety 
produced by unexampled good fortune. Dr. Reid cannot pre- 
tend, that this sort of intoxication is like that produced by ardent 
spirits; and he should have taken the pains, we think, to point 
out the difference betweenthem. Instead of this, he only tells us, 
that [prosperity is, in this particular, more efficacious than adver- 
Sity; as if adversity ever made a man drunk! Indeed, the word 
debian’ is always a metaphor, when applied toa man whose 
head is turned by unexpected good luck;—and this is one of the 
instances, in which the Doctor has mistaken a figure for a fact, 
because his habitual use of metaphors has disabled him from dis- 
tinguishing between the two. 

Some hypochondriacs are so afraid of starving to death, that 
they deny themselves even the common necessaries oi life, and die 
out of mere excess of abstinence.—Morbid affections of the sen- 
ses—particularly of the eye and ear—are sometimes the causes 
and sometimes the consequences of nervous diseases. Dean Swift 
often complained of deatness: Cowper had such a perpetual din in 
his head, that he could hear nothing aright; and Dr. Johnson says, 
at one time, that he could not hear the town clock distinctly; and, 
at another, that he heard his mother calling out *‘ Sam’—though 
she had been dead many years. Blindness is another effect of the 
malady. In both cases, external applications are ineffectual; and 
there is no help for the patient, except in some regimen, which 
reforms the whole tone of his constitution. Lotions, and the like 
of that, are but sorry specifics. 

Dr. Reid asserts, that mental derangement is no sign of con- 
stitutional vigour of intellect;—and, in order to prove the asser- 
tion, he adduces the fact, that, in those diseases which are accom- 
panied by insanity, the mental change never takes place till the body 
is excessively debilitated. We do not clearly see the logic of this 
observation; but it corresponds with the thesis of the next Essay— 
that physical malady is the occasion of mental disorder. This we 
do not think is conclusively proved; though we cannot s spare room 
to tell our readers why.—We can make very little of what the 
Doctor says on the atmosphere of London.—In the next Essay, 
on dyspeptic and hepatic diseases, the epicures and gormandizers 
have some good advice. The Doctor laments the dissuetude into 
which fasts have fallen; and recommends to all gluttons, that, in 
order to treat their stomachs fairly, they should allow them ‘a pe- 
riodical holy-day.’"—There are some valuable observations upon 
idiocy, palsy, spasmodic, and convulsive affections; which, however, 
we cannot afford to particularize.—Essay XVIII is on the heredi- 
tary nature of madness. Dr. Reid says, that it is not so much 
madness, strictly speaking, as a tendency to it, which is hereditary. 
It often lies hid in one generation, and breaks out in another. 
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The Doctor reprobates, with all his might, the conduct of those 
who marry under a full consciousness of their disposition to insa- 
nity.—We are obliged to pass by his remarks on old age; which 
are neither new, nor striking.--He speaks sensibly, however, on 
the subject of lunatic asylums. As men are often killed, by being 
interred prematurely; so, says the Doctor, a person may be made 
insane, by being too soon confined as such. Great caution is re- 
quisite in this particular. The Doctor censures the whole of the 
present system; and is particularly indignant at streight-jackets and 
shaving. Lunatics, he says, can only be brought back to reason 
by kind and gentle treatment. Our medical prisons, he calls 
‘slaughter-houses for the destruction and mutilation of the hu- 
‘man mind.’ Insanity does not come on like a fit. Its progress 
is gradual; may be accurately marked, and, with due pains, be ef- 
fectually counteracted. As one of its most usual prognostics is a 
constant recurrence of some favourite idea, every pains should be 
taken to draw off the mind from the contemplation of that particu- 
lar object.—The Doctor’s observations on bleeding, on pharmacy, 
on ablution, and on bodily exercise, must be past over. In Essay 
XXVI we learn, that real evils are sometimes a remedy for those 
which are imaginary. Fancy has often the effect of reality, in 
creating disease; but fancy can never be so strong as reality; and, 
accordingly, when some actual disease takes hold of a hypochon- 
driac, not only the disorder created by the imagination, but the very 
imagination itself, is generally made sound. Sensation calls off 
the mind to another object; and thus destroys the very aliment of 
mental disease.~-The last Essay is upon occupation. The Doctor 
makes some good observations on the subject; but we find nothing 
worthy of particular remark. 

We have thus given a short sketch of Dr. Reid’s performance. 
We were induced to notice it, because, from its very nature, it re- 
quires little medical learning to examine its contents; and because 
we are desirous of encouraging every attempt to clear up a sub- 
ject, which, in consequence of its subtlety, is almost universally 
neglected. The mysterious connexion which subsists between the 
mind and the body, has always been a subject of speculation. It 
yet remains undiscovered; and every essay towards it, therefore, 
deserves to be taken notice of.--We shall close the article with a 
letter addressed to us; in which a very curious case of insanity is 
related. 


Dear Sir, 

Most people feel interested in tracing the mental history of the 
insane. It affords a melancholy pleasure to become acquainted 
with their strange imaginations; and the thought should not be a 
stranger to us, that the misfortune which we perceive others are 
subject to, may befall ourselves. I have heard of a crazy fellow who 
arose in a church, and said, while the preacher was reminding his 
hearers of their ingratitude, ‘ Not one of you ever thought of thank- 
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ing God for his reason!’ Perhaps the following history may convey 
reproof and instruction; and induce some to be grateful for well 
ordered minds, who have hitherto considered themselves entitled 
to uninterrupted sanity. 

A few years since I was personally acquainted with a lady of a re- 
putable family, who had an inordinate attachment to splendour and 
equipage; which the circumstances of her husband would not 
mit him to induige. Her mad love of gaudy, but ideal bliss, to- 
gether with the disappointment of her extravagant wishes, produc- 
ed a chronical distemper of the mind. Her dress became highly 
expensive and fantastic: and she would take possession of any ele- 
gant carriage which she found drawn up at a neighbour’s house; 
giving the coachman directions to drive to some spacious abode, 
which she deemed her own. In one of these excursions she was 
driven to the Lunatic Asylum; and, rather against her will, de- 
tained there. It was, however, ‘her Palace;’? and all the other 
imsane inhabitants of the place were either her servants, or her 
guests. Among others, who occasionally visited the Asylum, she 
saw the writer. At this time Napoleon Bonaparte enjoved the 
wealth and dignity of a powerful emperor; and who should be 
the husband of our lady, but the potent monarch of France, and 
temporary creator of the destinies of Europe! She imagined her- 
self Josephine; and, although, in reality, she had never seen him who 
is now the exile of St. Helena; yet she had seen an engraving of his 
face; and the profile was like yes, it was like that of the writer. 
For many months he was the Emperor, and she was his spouse; 
confined by him in a splendid castle, that he might make severe 
trial of the strength of her affection for him. Her husband and 
daughters she would not so much as recognize, or deign to an- 
swer, during all this time of her imagmary exaltation to a throne 
and 2 crown. Any thing which the keeper desired me to request 
of her, she would perform; and any thing which he could per- 
suade her, I had ordered, was a matter of gratification. Her white 





sattins and florentine silks were not abandoned im the place of 


confinement; but she would daily appear in all the stateliness and 
pride of universal domination. The means of writing were not 
always afforded her; but when they were, Napoleon was the sub- 
ject of every line. One Lords-day she solicited pen and ink, 
and was indulged by the keeper, under this express agreement, 
that she should write only on a serious subject: and so she filled 
all the blank leaves of a Psalm-book with a rhapsody which be- 

thus: ‘I am required to write only on a serious subject. What 
subject can be more serious to me, than my present separation 
from my dear Napoleon?’ 

That your readers may have some opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with her talents, and her state of mind, I shall sub- 
join the copies of two letters which she addressed to your cor- 
respondent. 
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Copy or Letrer I. 
Spain, March 26th, 1816.* 
Dear NApoLeon, 

How novel the style—how various and impressive the emotions! —I 
desired greatly this privilege of addressing you—can scarcely realize 
the indulgence—and yet, how astonishing!—I certainly address the 
Emperor of the world, as my own dear husband, and consider the im- 
plements of conveying a thought, a wish, the greatest favour! Possess- 
ing them,—what can I say to you? A volume could not contain it— 
and yet, my pen is mute; nor can my hand, my tremulous hand, retrace 
the great, the vast, the awful ideas that nearly overpower my imagi- 
nation; nor engage in that converse sweet that is comprised in objects 
more minute. I certainly have caught the contagion, or mania of 
objects that surround me. I am bewildered. The sublime, the pro- 
found, the infinite; ‘ the burlesque and trifling;’ the tender and endear- 
ing; the repulsive and forbidden; sham quarrels, and checked recon- 
ciliations:—grandeur, magnificence in prospect;—real sufferings, in- 
dignities and respect,—the sway of the hearts apd affections of millions 
in submissive subjection to a small single control, &c. &c.—are so 
blended and confounded, that I can give no intelligible expression to 
any one of them. : 

The present hour, aided by the powerful stimulant of sense, pre- 
dominates, and urges you, in all the language that is persuasive or 
pathetic, by every motive that can affect the heart, towards an object 
beloved;—yes, beloved,—to put a period to my present probation. Let 
candour prevail, and inform me what depends on myself that may 
abridge the period of my residence at this Palace, that bars me from 
intimate communion with you, and causes all this delirium and rhap- 
sody. 

Dear husband, our union, so frequently confirmed by the expression 
of our will, so repeatedly solemnized by our affectionate subjects, in the 
various cathedrals and chapels we have attended, cannot now be affect- 
ed by the voice or will of others, be their inclination or influence what 
it may. Hasten then to the relicf of your spouse. An army would be 
superfluous: your presence and authority would dissolve the charm, and 
unbar the gates that withhold me from your embrace. Mount your 
swiltest, fleetest courser, and speed—fly to the relief of your Margaret. 
Say that this day shall end the perturbation of her mind, or turn all the 
energies of her emotions into a new channel, by a transit of situation:— 
or hush them into peace and sweet tranquillity by the soothings of en- 
dearment and affection—the kindly office of tender friendship, of conju- 
gallove. I wish to say much: do you imagine all for me; being under 
restraint lest some of the enemy’s scouting parties should intercept this, 
and give it publicity, which would be painful to delicacy, and tenderness 
that shrinks from the observation and criticism of others. I will only 
ps hasten to the relief of your affectionate wife Margaret—your own 

ear 
MARGARET BONAPARTE. 
The Emperor Napoleon. 

P. S. This is conveyed with great risk, by the keeper of the castle. 

I hope it may arrive safe, and my answer be from your own lips. 
M. B. 


_— 





* She should have written A. D. 1811. 
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Copy oF Letrex II. 
Thermadore ——— 
Dear NApoLeon, 

Thank you for this means of address, my husband! Iam wretched 
at our separation. What canl urge that has not already become tire- 
some by repetition? Does any thing depend on me? Why not put it 
in my power; and convey intelligence ? I tax not my husband 
with want of gallantry—but myself with impropriety or indelicacy — 
Oh! no—are you not my husband? Does not that title convey to you 
indescribable sensations, immense prospects, endearing, mutual obli- 
gations’ Does my Napoleon realize the character he has thus 
assumed; and can he hold at a distance; try with relentless severity 
and perseverance, all the soul of his afflicted Margaret? Does not my 
dear husband see that the severity and durance of these trials have 
really an unfriendly effect on his own heart? I will not again ask, 
¢ Haye you a heart? Is it callous?? Yes, you have one, and it is in your 
Margaret’s possession. With all your sang froid, and smiling indif- 
ference, it has a language better understood,—perhaps ier a well 
acted part,—by some small tokens, that the manner and language were 
not real, were only the expression of the ‘ sovereign austere,’ not of the 
tender, sympathizing friend! Again, let me ask—does any thing depend 
on me? 

Nearly six montbs since we met in the German Chapel :! Oh! my 
dear husband,—I entreat you to exert yourseli—leave norhing to me— 
but fetch me home. Bid me come to you—come without disguise to 
me:—come now! come on receipt of this order. The bar of commu- 
nication removed from between us, need I appoint the manner or means 
that would be acceptable: Oh! spare your Margaret; at least spare 
me — What is the obstacle? There was none to our marrizge—it was 
publicly performed. Was it then my local situation? | came bere mn 
entire obedience, implicit obedience to your commands; and can be 
detained here by no other authority. Has any person dared to make 
use of your name, unauthorized—he is amenable to you: still am I 
solely subject to the mandate in your name that conveyed me bere. 

I care not for the carriage, horses, or driver: if yours, they 22 
your command, or any other, set me down again, if you do not chuse to 
come for me yourself. To the shghtest communication of your will I 
have endeavoured to conform, so far as known:—but enough of this 


repetition. Why is my Napoleon separated from his 
MARGARET BONAPARTE. 
N. B. ——— will hand you this. I beg you will commission hmm 
with a message in return, for which he is requested to wait. Adieu, 


tia 2 —" o~ 


for a very little time, when I hope we shal] meet without restraint, to 
the relief and happiness of your affectionate 
JOSEPHINE. 





-e 
- > 


Margaret is her own Christian name; and Josephine, I pre- 
sume, must be her name of empire. A little inconsistency must 
be expected im a crazy person: but may [ not be permitted to say, 
that very few ladies, were they really 3 in the situation in which 
she imagined herself to be, would have written with more inge- 
nuity, persuasion, art, and tenderness? She blames Napoleon, 
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while she apparently intends to accuse Guly herself; and she en- 
treats him with genuine eloquence. 

In the foregoing lines I have stated facts; and the letters are 
copies of genuine epistles which are still in my possession. Had 
Mrs. contemplated the greatest monarch of the world, driv- 
en away like an eagle to the top of a sea beaten rock, as forsaken, 
forlorn, and unable to flutter out of his nest, she would not proba- 
bly, in her ambition, have imagined him to be her husband, nor 


would she have thought that she saw her ‘ Dear Napoleon’ in the 
writer. 





Philadelphia, June 12, 1817. 





Art. VI.—WNotoria; or Miscellaneous Articles of Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, and Politics. 








NDER this head, we propose, in 
future, to insert a collection of va- 
rious matter in every department of 
knowledge. There are many articles 
in foreign Magazines, which would 
both edify and amuse our readers;—but 
which are, in general, too short to de- 
serve a distinct and separate place in 
our pages. Many picces of intelligence 
respecting our own country, also, seem 
to deserve a more permanent repository 
than ourephemeral newspapers. And 
we design, in short, to present our rea- 
ders, every month, with a compendious 
view of the most interesting philoso- 
phical, literary, and political news, 
from both sides of the Atlantic. For 
this purpose we have chosen the title— 
JV otoria—which, as our readers know, 
was the name given to the periodical 
dispatches received at Rome from the 
various quarters of her Empire. Such 
dispatches we should be grateful to re- 
ceive from our own countrymen, in the 
various parts of the United States. 
Steam- Engines and Steam- Boats. 
Tue frequent accidents of a very 
alarming and fatal nature that have 
occurred, within these two years, from 
the bursting of steam-engine boilers, 
threaten to bring into discredit, one of 
the most useful inventions of modern 
science; inventions, too, in which this 
country claims nosmall share of honour. 
But if passengers cannot set their foot 
mto a steam-boat. without apprehen- 
sion, (and reasonable apprehension too) 
of being blown overboard, or scalded 
to death, we do net see but that these 
useful inventions must be given up; for 
no prudent person will expose himself 
VOL. X. 


to the danger that attends them. Three 
or four days ago, the passengers in a 
steam-beat-line from Baltimore, were 
left at Wilmington to shift for them- 
selves; owing to some accident or too 
much wear and tear of the boiler. The 
passengers, who performed their partof 
the contract at Baltimore, by paying the 
fare demanded, were thus compelled te 
undergo the trouble and expense of tra- 
velling by land instead of water, fromthe 
sheer ignorance, the carelessness, or 
something worse, of the managers of that 
concern, who ought to have been aware 
of the accident, and apprised the pas- 
sengers of it at Baltimore. It is not 
worth the while of an individual pas- 
senger to seek redress by law;—and 
hence the persons who undertake to 
convey passengers may practise almost 
any imposition with impunity; but the 
bursting of steam-engine-boilers, by 
which the lives of our citizens are 
destroyed, their limbs mutilated, or 
even their persons putin jeopardy, ought 
to be made a criminal offence, and 
punished by heavy fine and imprison- 
ment, as well as by liability to civil 
action; for such an accident never does 
occur, but through culpable careless- 
Ness. 

Dangerous accidents happen, or may 
happen, from steam-engine-boilers, ow- 
ing to one or other of the following 
causes: 

ist. From the toofrequent use of high- 
pressure engines. 2dly. From loadmg 


the steam valve too high. 3dly. From 
cast-iron boilers in whole or in part. 
4thly. From permitting the boilers to be 
too long in use without renewing. 

19 
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First—iIn Boulton and Watt's spe- 
cification, as early as 1764. or 1769, I 
forget which, provision was made for 
the use of high-pressure engines, by 
which the heated steam mzht be let 
off into the atmosphere, without con- 
densation, if this method should be 
thought best: but Boulton and Watt 
have constantly rejected thus plan of a 
steam-engine. as not being calculated 
ultimately to save expense, and as be- 
ing unsafe, especially in the hands to 
which the management of boilers and 
fires are usually entrusted. I believe 
it has never been known, that any 
boiler bas burst. or any person been in- 
jared, by an enzine on their construc- 
tion, worked in the usual manner. 
They have certainly enjored more ex- 
perience on the subject, than any men 
in Europe; and they still make their 
engines on the original construction, so 
far as the temperature of the steam is 
concerned; seldom working, I beliere, 
with more than from two to fire pounds 
upon the square inch. 

Mr. Fulton, who bad an opportunity 
of seeing engines of all descriptions, 
never used 2 high-pressure engine: and 
not very long before his death had pro- 
mised to give orders for a smal! engine. 
constructed expressiy to show that the 
high-pressure engines were not prefer- 
able in point of economy. He worked 
on the principle of Boulton and Watt, 
by using hght pressure on the safety 
valve. No accident has ever happened, 
or any injury been done to a passenger 
by means of his engines, or on board 
any of the boats built under his direc- 
tion, so faras I know. No doubt, an 
ignorant, or a careless, or 2 mischievous 
engineer may occasion danger. by over- 
Joading the safety valve of any engine: 
but he must act contrary to his instruc- 
tons, if he does so. We have a night 
to consider Fulton as hizh authority. 

In Lendon, a Mr. Trevethick frst 
used the high-pressure enrines: im 
which, the steam being heated mach 
Imgher than in Boulton — Watt's 
engines, the safety valve was moch 
more loaded. Two dreadful ex phomons 
brought these engines mto disuse. A 
late patent for same improvements has 
been taken out by Mr. Trevethick: but 
the majority of engines now erected in 
Great Britain are on the construction 
of Boulton and W att, with the improve- 


ments either of Mr. Woolfe. or thase 
Mr. Clegg. Mr. Woolfe’s method 
of working the waste steam under an- 
other piston is certainly a great and 
real advantage: though not well caku- 
lated for the small space allowed im a 
steam-boat. The calculations. 2s to the 
power gained by heating steam to ra- 
rious degrees of the thermometer. we 
owe to Mr. Dalton. M. Betancour, 
Professor Robinson. and Mr. Woolie. 
No experiments, on tis subject. hare 
been made. or at least pu bhshed. by 
any person whatever in this country. 
Mr. Oliver Evans, of this city, whose 
patent is subsequent to Trevethick’s, 
has adopted the plan of high- pressure 
engines: by which means steam is heat- 
ed so as to work with a hundred and 
nds or more on the square inck- 
t which I have been told his 
2 t the Schuylkill Bridge. fre- 
quently, if a“ renerally. works. It is 
certain, that ce: mse is saved m the 
frst cost of the machinery on ths plan: — 
room is sared: and. where water ts 
scarce, less of it s required than on the 
plan of Boulton and Watt but then 
danger is increased: the stra on the 
works K augmented the wear and tear 
is far greater. the packme = often 
burnt: and the ultimate expense of fuel 
is as much—while that of maciupery & 
bably far more. I do not eppnebe nd 


proba 
that feel i saved for the expense of 
feel emplovei to produce the same 


power is not more in 2 weil constructed 
engine of Boulton and Watt's than mw 
Trerethick’s. The engime on Boulter 
and Watts’: —s erected under the 
same roof with Mr. Olver Evan: at 
Schuriinll, may well be found fauk 
with i pont of comstraucbom: so that i 
is impossible to make a fair a 
with mt. The plen and size of the boiler 
and the fre-place of that ‘engine are 
hable to great obectom= at least I 
have beard rond yadres make these re- 
marks. Mr. Evans crlndrocal boalers 
are certainly well calculsied to bear 
great pressure: amd be has shown muck 
jodement in the form be hss adopted. 
Bat. suppese a carviess manager attend- 
ing 3 bigh- pressure € enrine. to feed the 
fire. and te work the enmime mselfi— 
Does swch a case never happen? Sup- 
pose bad sheet-irea, oar bad werkmaz- 
Ship in the boiler—does suck a case 
Rever happen? Is not all Amencan 
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sheet-iron, as yet, very inferior? Sup- 
pose an accumulation of sediment ad- 
hering to the bottom of the boiler:—lIs 
the case uncommon? Suppose an en- 
gine a long time worked, and the mate- 
rials worn, and thin:—will not this 
happen of course, if not frequently re- 
newed? Suppose the packing burnt 
away by the violent heat of the steam, 
and no leisure to renew it? Suppose, I 
say, any, or all of these not very im- 
probable cases, would my reader, under 
these circumstances, prefer being in a 
boat, worked by an engine where the 
sides of the boiler are pressed on by a 
force of five pounds to the inch, or in 
one of a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred pounds? Let it be remembered, 
that whatever the pressure is on the 
safety valve, the same is the pressure 
on every part of the inside of the boiler. 
A man may stand against a stroke in- 
flicted with the force of three or four 
pounds only,—but would be killed out- 
right by one of two hundred. Hence 
I conclude, that, although high-pres- 
sure engines may be rendered capable 
of working safely and uniformly, they 
are not, upon the whole, so safe on 
board a steam-boat, as those used by 
Fulton; and that theory and experiment 
both speak the same language in this 
respect. The writer of this article is 
neither directly nor indirectly concern- 
ed in any steam-boat or steam-engine, 
of this, or of that, or of any construc- 
tion. He is induced to offer these re- 
marks solely with a view of having the 
subject considered; in order that the 
lives of the good citizens of the United 
States may not be put in jeopardy by 
any kind of ignorance, carelessness, or 
parsimony; and that an useful invention 
may not fall into disrepute, from the 
fault of those who use it. 

I repeat it, we want a law to make 
every accident of the kind referred to 
criminal; for it is really so. No acci- 
dent need happen, unless, as the. law- 
yers say, through the act of God or the 
king” s enemies. If an engineer, want- 
ing to run a race, overloads his steam 
valve, and knows that by so doing he 
puts to hazard the lives of the passen- 
gers, if death ensues, I aver that this is 
murder, in the eye of the law. 

Secondly—Accidents happen from 
loading the safety valve too high. Itis 
said (I do not Anow the fact) that the 


late dreadful accident on the Missis- 
sippi, was.owing to loading the valve 
beyond reasonable bounds, in order to 
overtake another boat. A manager of 

a steam engine, who thus wantonly 
ontetl with the lives of the passengers, 
and a stage-coachman, who overturns a 
carriage by running a race, ought to be 
punished to the extent of the law: and 
I hope the time will soon come when 
the law will know no distinction be- 
tween stabbing a man with a poignard, 
and breaking his neck in a stage, or 
blowing him up with a steam engine. 
In England, there is hardly an assize 
without heavy damages given against 
stage coach proprietors, for injuries to 
passengers. 

Thirdly—Accidents cannot fail to 
happen in high-pressure engines, when 
the valve is too much loaded: and eco- 
nomy, as is the case sometimes in Eng- 
land at least, and probably in our coun- 
try, induces the owners to use cast iron 
for the boiler, or a cast-iron top. Such 
a material, if the boiler bursts, acts 
like the splinters on board a vessel of 
war; it is burst into small pieces, each 
of which acts like a cannon-shot, to the 
great danger of those exposed to the 
explosion. 

Fourthly—Accidents in high-pres- 
sure engines are sure to happen, if the 
boilers are not frequently examined 
and renewed. As I have already re- 
marked, the sides of a worn-out boiler 
may bear a pressure of two pounds, 
when they will burst with two hundred. 
But even if a worn boiler should burst 
with steam, loaded only with the com- 
mon pressure of Boulton and Watt’s 
engines, little harm can be done. W hat 
happens in the other case we know too 
well. 

Sir, I hope these remarks will excite 
some reflexion, on a subject of much 
importance, and at present of great 
alarm. A. B. 

Philad. June 5, 1817. 


To the Editor of the European Maga- 
zine. 

Sm—Haring recently visited the 
Island of Elba, I had the curiosity to 
go to the country house of the c1-devant 
Emperor Napoleon; I found he had 
chosen a very pretty spot, situated in a 
valley about two miles to the westward 
of Porto Ferrajo; from the house wat 
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a beautiful prospect, commends at 
once 2 view of Porto Ferrajo. the 
Works, and the Bay. The ground 
floor consisted of a suit of four rooms, 
very small, but neat, in the upper story 
(it consisted only of two) were seven 
rooms, the largest of which appeared 
to be the saloon: the walls were nchly 
ornamented with Ezyptien figures, the 
floor was of marble, and over the man- 
tle piece was a painting representing 2 
Cossack apa 2 Turk in single combat, 
the whole of the apartment: must have 
appeared elegant when furnished com- 
pletely: in one of the rooms on the 
ground floor was 2 bath. immediately 
aver which, was a painting represent- 
ing a female figure. in a reclining pos- 
ture, loosely arrayed, with 2 murror in 
the left hand; and underneath the figure 
was the following motto, QVI. ODIT. 
VERITATEM. ODIT. LVCEM. SA- 
LOM. trier. sap. By giving the above 
msertion In your most valuable Miscel- 
lany, I hope to induce some of your 
learned Correspondents to give a dei- 
nition of the emblematical affinity be- 
tween Napoleon. the bath. female 
figure, and motto; which will greatly 
oblige 
Your obedient servant, 
CURIOSO. 
Jan. 2ist, 1817. 
PARISIAN ANECDOTES. 
Madame de Stae/ and Mr. Canning. 

Mar. Canniné, 2 few days ago, at the 
house of M. Goltz, met Madame de 
Stael. The mpertimeni manner of the 
ambassacor to Portugalis well known— 
he took the liberty to censure the Em- 
peror Alexander. Madame de Sizel de- 
fended him.— Madam you do not like 
the English” ‘ Yes, sir, in their own 
country.—‘ Tell me now, mate — 
you wish you were rid of us all’ ‘ Not 
exactly so; but I think u would ‘tn 
if you were > stay at Paris, and send 
your troops home."—Why se ‘Be- 
cause they may be wanted, and perhans 
Mr. Canning may not.—Madam., you 
are angry because we possess your for- 
tified places*> ‘I am.—+ Madam, 
after such a revolution, it was necessa- 
ry to pumish the nation.” ‘ Punish a 
nation. sir! it is to punish a mighty n- 
ver, which will sweep the impotent in- 
sulter with it in its course to the ocean.” 


Premh Curweky- 

The Badauds of Pars yield not itp 
the cockneys of London ip staring, and 
‘makine a sight’ of every thing. A 
few days ago the footmen of Lady P***, 
who is in deep mourning, rade ass 
pearance im the Palas Rosal, little sup- 
posing that be bimself should be, for 
the moment, the greatest curiosity of 
the place, the great vulgar and ‘the 
small focked round him, watched every 
mouon. and wondered who he could be 
at least he was 2 colonel—ihis was evi- 
dent by his ‘two epauleties (shoalder 
knots;) but of what mation? his hat and 
his walk were English. but the Freach 
had pever seen ap Encheh recument 
dressed in black: m fect. John was a 
rara aris wm Terrts—ne one could 
guess to what ammy be belonged. and 
none dared put the question to bua, 
for such impertinence might be deemed 
a gross insuli to—perhaps a prince! As 
greal Cursmsity Was excited, and umera- 
tied, the appearance of the llusirions 
Stranger was thus announced m the 
journals of the next day— A yourg 
man. whom, fram hes fece and hus 
walk, we took foran Eagisiman, 2i- 
tracted, the day before yesterday. zi 
the Palas Roval the attention a the 
multitude by the regukaritr segulrsy } 
of his costume—dressed in morn? 
from head to foot: be wore fare darze 
epouleies, of black worsted, which, 
with the round shape of bas hat. formed 
a burlesque contrast. Otherwne. far 
from having an ar of embarrassment, 
the young maa appeared proed of the 
curmeity of our ailers, and showed 
himself to them very cumpiaisantiy.- 

(Journal de Parw, Sept. 15, 1816.) 


Strulag Contrasis. 

The French display. on numerons oc- 
casions. the most sinkine coptrasi: of 
splendour and wretchedmess, of pride 
and meanness. Im London, the open- 
ing of a shop will ram the character af 
a whole street im the eve af fasiver: im 
Paris it 3s diderent. the most spbemdad 
palaces are found im Barrow, Gark. and 


dirty streets, alled wih shop: of the 
lowest onder; even im the goad street 
of the Facbeurg St. Hopore x & the 
same: for example, the address of the 
Brush ambassader s— Hu exceilen- 
cy the Eagish ambassader, next dow 
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to the coppersmith, Rue Faubourg, St. 
Honore, a Paris!’ What would you 
think in England of a noble marquis 
calling, in a public coffee-room, for a 
cup of coffee, of the value of five pence, 
and very coolly emptying the sugar-ba- 
son into his pocket! Yet this is done 
every day in Paris by all ranks; the ar- 
gument is this—‘ what the waiter 
brings I have a right to use in my cof- 
fee, and consequently I have a right to 
put it in my pocket.’——-Month. Mag. 


Remarkable Anecdote relating to a 
Young Turk. 

A famous general in the Muscovite 
service having come to Paris for the 
recovery of his wounds, brought along 
with him a young Turk, whom he had 
taken prisoner. Some of the doctors of 
the Sorbonne (who are always together 
as positive as the dervises of Constanti- 
nople), thinking it a pity that the poor 
Turk should be damned for want of in- 
struction, solicited Mustapha very hard 
to turn Christian, and promised, for his 
encouragement, plenty of good wine in 
this world, and Paradise in the next. 
These allurements were too powerful to 
be resisted; and therefore, having been 
well instructed and catechized, he at 
last agreed to receive the sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper. The 
priest, however, to make every thing 
sure and solid, still continued his in- 
structions, and began his catechism 
next day with the usual question,— 
‘How many Gods are there’’—* None 
at all,’ replied Benedict, for that was 
his pew name. ‘How! none at all!’ 
cried the pmest.—* To be sure,’ said 
the honest proselyte; ‘ you have told 
me all along that there is but one God, 
and yesterday I eat him.’—£u. Mag. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 
Srr,—As it may probably be the 
fate of many of your readers in this 
country to traverse the Atlantic, a 
sight account of the ceremony attend- 
ant on crossing the line, may bot prove 
uninteresting. I transcribe it from a 
Journal as experienced by myself and 
many fellow-passengers in an outward 
bound Indiamen a few years since. 
Iam, &c, Z. 


When the decreasing degrees of lati- 
tude announce the ship’s approach to 


the equator, it is truly Indicrous to re- 


mark the satisfaction with which all 
the crew, those only excepted who have 
not crossed it before, prepare the para- 
phernalia used on the occasion. Can- 
vass, ropes, and hen-coops, are in less 
than a week transformed into masks, 
sea weed, and thrones, and honoured 
by the rance of the crew; who 
by tof paint of different colours, 
with which they plentifully besmear 
their bodies, make as far as one can 
guess, pretty correct representations of 
the watery deities they are meant to 
personate. 

As it was night when we passed this 
imaginary line, Neptune only then hail- 
ed us; which is to say, that a person, 
generally the boatswain, habited to re- 
present Neptune, pretends to rise from 
the sea, and calling through a trumpet 
desires to know what ship it is that 
dares intrude on his dominions? The 
officer of the watch immediately through 
another trumpet replies, that it is the 
ship , which having many of his 
visitors* on board, entreats a favourable 
voyage. The answer returned is, that he 
will visit the ship early in the morning. 
Accordingly, he arrives in a triumphal 
car, supported by his attendants. It 
draws up before the Cuddy door, and 
having delivered a speech to the ladies, 
signifying his will that they should be 
excused the operation, he retires, and 
taking his station with his barber, the 
ceremony commences. There were 
twelve of us on board to be shaved; 
and having a list of our names he called 
us as suited his pleasure. All those 
who have not crossed, are compelled to 
remain below till called for, when con- 
ducted by two of his attendants (or as 
they are termed, constables), with a 
handkerchief tied across your eyes, 
you are led by these people to his se- 
rene majesty; who, after inquiring from 
whence you come, for what reasons 
you are proceeding to India, and a few 
other equally trivial questions, desires 
his barber todo hisduty. Accordingly, 
being seated on a board placed acrossa 
large tub full of water, your chin and 
lips are of a sudden besmeared with tar; 
of which having put quantum sufficit, 
he pretends to shave it off with a piece 
of an iron hoop, notched as a saw. This 








* Or in the technical phrase ‘ those 
who are to be shaved.’ 
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being done, the board on which you sit 
is dexterously slipped from under you, 
and you are plunged head and heels 
into the tub; from which having emerg- 
ed as well as you can, and the handker- 
chief taken from your eyes, you are sa- 
luted on all sides with tubs of water, by 
those who have crossed before, and who, 
enjoying the fun, are mostly stationed 
on the poop for the express purpose. 
This is continued until you seize a tub, 
and pelt again in your own defence. 
Thus ends this absurd and ridiculous 
ceremony, which, without the interven- 
tion of the captain, no passenger to 
India, should he not previously have 
crossed the line, can possibly avoid. 

Our captain chose, in this instance, to 
sacrifice the comfort of his passengers 
to complaisance to his crew; and al- 
though money was offered them to 
avoid it, we were compelled to undergo 
the ceremony in all its degradation.* 


Mr. Eprror, (of the New Mon. Mag.) 

Tue following extracts in answer “to 
s ‘MisceLtLaneous Inqurrigs’ (vol. 

p. 33,) may perhaps be acceptable 
to Y. Z. and M. J. H 

‘ Whence came the custom of pledg- 
ing one another when men drink?’ 

‘Edward, King of the West Saxons, 
styled the ‘ Martyr,’ had, according to 
some historians, reached the fifteenth, 
by others, only the twelfth, year of his 
age, when he was crowned at King- 
ston-upon-Thames, by the celebrated 
Archbishop Dunstan, who had warmly 
espoused his cause, in opposition to El- 
frida, his step-mother, whose ambition 
prompted her to strive for the succes- 
sion of his half and younger brother 
Ethelred. 

‘ Edward lived four years after his 
accession, and there passed nothing 
memorable during his reign. His death 
alone was memorable and tragical. He 
was hunting one day in Dorsetshire, 
on the 18th of March, 978, and being 








* I have heard that a passenger reco- 
vered, in the Supreme court in Calcutta, 
considerable damages from a captain, for 
not protecting him against this outrage. 
And I know that some have been indebt- 
ed to the long voyage from the line to their 
ultimate destination that they have not 
been called on to give personal satisfac- 
tion. 


led by the chase near Corfe Castle, 
where Elfrida resided, he took the op- 
portunity of paying her a visit, unat- 
tended by any of his retinue; and he 
thereby presented her with the oppor- 
tunity which she had so long wished 
for. After he had mounted his horse, 
he desired some liquor to be brought 
him: while he was holding the cup in 
his hand, a servant of Elfrida approach- 
ed‘ him, and gave him a stab behind. 
The prince, finding himself wounded, 
put spurs to his horse; but becoming 
faint by the loss of blood, he fell from 
the saddle, his foot stuck in the stirrup, 
and he was dragged along by his unruly 
horse till he expired. Being tracked 
by the blood, his body was found, and 
was privately interred at Wareham by 
his servants. The youth and innocence 
of this prince, with his tragical death, 
begat such compassion among the peo- 
ple, that they believed miracles to be 
wrought at his tomb, and gave him the 
appellation of ‘ Martyr,’* though his 
murder had no connexion with any re- 
ligious principle or opinion.’ 

‘ This foul and wicked murder of the 
youthful and unsuspecting monarch, 
struck the whole nation with horror and 
dismay. No man considered himself 
safe, after so dreadful a violation of 
hospitality; and every means were re- 
sorted to, whereby to testify their de- 
testation of the deed. Hard drinking, 
the then prevailing vice of the people, 
gave way before the danger attending 
its indulgence. No man would trust 
himself in the unguarded posture of 
drinking, without some security from 
the much dreaded stroke of treachery. 
Hence, as we learn from William of 
Malmesbury, each man required the 
protection of his neighbour, before he 
would venture, in society, to lift to his 
lips the much-prized ‘ wassail,’ or 
‘ wish-health-bowl;’ and hence arose, 
as we are told by the same authority, 
the familiar expression of ‘ pledging,’ 
yet retained in common usage, when 
one friend passes the compliment to 
another of pledging, or desiring him 
first to partake of the social glass. 

‘Many authors attribute the origin 
of this term to the Danes, who, when 





* The 18th of March is consecrated a 
festival, as may be still seen by reference 
to the calendar. 
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they had subdued England, were in 
the abominable practice of assassinat- 
ing the natives, while in the act of 
drinking; but the best antiquarians 
lean to the former opinion.’—Brapy’s 
Clavis Calendaria, vol. 1., p. 258. , 


To the Editor of the Monthly Maga- 
ze. 

Strk—TI have sent for insertion in your 
valuable magazine the following ac- 
count of a nest of ants, which, perhaps, 
may be interesting to some of we nu- 
merous readers, who are fond of the 
study of natural history. 

During a short stay last month at 
Malvern Wells, in Worcestershire, I 
observed, in climbing one of the hills, a 
long bare place, which ran diagonally 
across a smooth grass walk, which had 
been made for the accommodation of 
those who visited the wells. This bare 
place or path was entirely filled with 
ants, which were running backwards 
and forwards, apparently very busy in 
search of food. The path seemed to be 
between nine and ten feet in length, 
and about two inches in breadth, and 
terminated at the lower extremity in a 
bed of nettles and long grass; and none 
of the ants deviated at all from the path 
till they reached this point, when they 
separated, and went different ways. 
Those which returned with food in their 
mouths deposited it in the nest, which 
was at the other end. I observed many 
of them returning from the nest with 
something in their mouths, which, upon 
closer inspection, I found to be their 
young, which they were taking out, for 
the purpose, as | concluded, of expos- 
ing them to the airand sun. When 
they had proceeded about one-third of 
the way down the path, they deposited 
their charge upon the grass, and re- 
turned to the nest, in all probability to 
fetch more of their young. I watched 
several of the ants one by one from the 
nest, and found that they went an im- 
mense way in search of food. I kept 
my eye upon one in particular for some 
time, and at length saw it take up a 
dead fly, with which it was returning 
to the nest; but when it had proceeded 
about half way up the path it was over- 
taken by aiother ant, which seemed 
also to be returning, but which had 
not been so successful as that whose 
motions I had been observing: a contest 


instantly ensued, in which the one that 
had made the attack succeeded in get- 
ting possession of the dead fly, which it 
carried triumphantly to the nest, whilst 
the other returned in search of some- 
thing else, ashamed to enter the nest 
without contributing to the general 
stock. Upon examining the nest closer, 
I observed several of the ants that ap- 
peared to be wandering beyond the 
nest, a circumstance which I had not 
before noticed. I followed them with 
my eye, and found that there was ano- 
ther path, formed by them amongst the 
loose stones and sand of the hill; and, 
upon ascending a little higher, I found 
it was as much thronged with them as 
the path below. I traced them for about 
250 or 300 yards, when to my great 
surprise, I discovered an immense 
nest of about fourteen yards in cir- 
cumference, in which I beheld such 
myriads of these little creatures that 
my eyes were actually dazzled with 
looking at them. The nest was com- 
posed of small bits of dry grass, bark 
of trees, fern leaves, &c. all of them 
cut into little shreds of about one quar- 
ter of an inch in length. The entrances 
into it were innumerable, and thronged 
with the busy tribe. Wishing to as- 
certain the depth of the nest, I thrust 
my stick into it, and found that, for 
about a foot and a half, it was composed 
of these dry leaves, &c. and upon turn- 
ing this up I saw all the young and food 
deposited amongst the small loose 
stones of which that part of the hill 
was composed. I did not dare to re- 
main long near the nest, for I found 
myself entirely covered from head to 
foot in the space of two minutes. The 
next morning I found the breach which 
I had made the night before completely 
repaired, and also a dead mole, which 
I had thrown into the nest, entirely 
consumed. [I endeavoured to find if 
there were any other paths which led 
from the nest, but I could not discover 
any. There were a great number of 
ant hills made by the Formica rubra 
or red ant, all around this nest, some 
within ten or twelve feet; but the ants 
of both species seemed to keep quite 
distinct, and never to interfere with 
each other. I brought several of the 
ants home with me; and, and upon ex- 
amination, they appear to me to be the 
Formica herculanea, or horse ant of 
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Lannzus: but I do not conceive they 
are peculiar to that part of the coun- 
try in which I saw them. 
J. D. Strutt. 
Derby, August 12, 1816. 


Mr. Urban, (Editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine.) 

May I through the medium of your 
valuable Miscellany, inform such per- 
sons as feel an interest in whatever re- 
mains still exist of those who have been 
an honour and ornament to their coun- 
try, that, having lately been at Bin- 
field, in Berkshire, I there had the sa- 
tisfaction of beholding the identical 
wood to which Pope used to resort as 
his favourite lounge, and where many 
lines, perhaps, of the Windsor Forest 
had their birth. It consists entirely of 
beech trees, remarkably tall, large, 
and straight; and stands on the side of 
a hill, sloping on every side but the 
West, on which it rises. It may be 
called an open wood, as the trees are 
not very close together, and their side 
branches and (I am sorry to add) tops 
have been lopped; nevertheless, they 
are still handsome trees, and it was 
with the greatest regret I heard that 
there was a great probability of their 
being all taken down. Perhaps they 
are in number about fifty, but I speak 
entirely from guess. One tree more 
hallowed than the rest, has been spared 
as toits top, and by that it may be dis- 
tinguished by any stranger seeking for 
it, in the centre of the wood. On this 
tree,about twelve feet from the ground, 
(I speak again from guess) are cut with 
a knife in very large letters, and evi- 
dently a great while ago, (I imagine by 
Pope himself) these sacred words; 
Here Pore Sunc. What axe would 
not recoil from such a stem? what bar- 
barous unfeeling avarice could lay 
prostrate so well-authenticated a living 
monument of Pope’s own confidence 
in the regard which posterity would 
have for any thing so naturally con- 
nected with his feelings, his habits, his 
poems, and his love of fame? I can con- 
ceive no object more truly worthy of 
the adoration of the antiquary and the 
man of letters. I would prefer this 
tree, while it stood, to the noblest monu- 
ment that sculpture or masonry could 
raise. It is torescne this tree and its 
brethren from the fate I was told the 


recent enclosure {and probably the 
change of property consequent there- 
on) was likely to bring them to, that I 
have ventured to trouble you with this 
letter; hoping it may meet some eye 
able and willing to propose a measure 
of protection and safety for an object 
which I confess interests me far be- 
yond whatI have been able to express. 
As I walked the wood and parish, it 
was impossible not to recal such few 
lines of our immortal bard as a feeble 
memory could retrace. Often and 
often did I repeat (with a mournful ap- 
plication to himself of what he had 
composed for others:) 

‘Here his first lays majestic Denham 

sung, 
Here the last numbers fiow’d from Cow- 
ley’s tongue.’ 

Denham’s thought, also, frequently 
obtruded itself: 

‘For as Courts make not Kings, but 
Kings the Court, 

So where the Muses and their train re- 
sort 

Parnassus is. Jf I can be to thee 

A Poet, thou Parnassus art to me. 

For this English Parnassus, then, I 
implore the interest of the powerful, 
and the compassion of the wealthy. 
For myself, should a subscription be 
opened to case this tree in gold (but 
seriously I mean, to buy the round and 
fence the wood.) I would gladly con- 
tribute my mite. On crossing Lodon 
bridge I verified the epithets of 
‘The Lodon slow with verdant alders 

crown d.’ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir—I was exceedingly amused with 
the article on Animal Sagacity in vour 
Magazine for December: such instances 
bring the animal very close to the hu- 
man species, in reason and good con- 
duct; it almost traces an affinity to 
mankind—much more so, certainly, 
than wonld be done by any pedigree 
or other effort te demonstrate a genea- 
logy. They are nearly as surprising 
as that anecdote related (by Goldsmith 
I believe.) of a venerable deg, who 
had been brought up and instructed in 
the family of a strict Roman Catholic. 
and who, at the close of his life, was sent 
across the channel into Wales, to finish 
his days in the family of a Protestant. 
Such, however, was the furce of pre- 
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cept and example, (some would call it 
conscience, and a sense of duty), that 
nothing, from the moment he entered 
the Protestant circle, would tempt him 
to eat meat, either on Fridays or Satur- 
days. 

But I think, Mr. Editor, I can give 
you an instance of sagacity in the ca- 
nine breed more astonishing far than 
that, or any other, it ever was my 
chance to hear: it was related to me, I 
assure you, as an undeniable fact, and 
names of persons and places attended 
the relation of it; my author was a 
Prussian officer, who, a little time back, 
visited this metropolis, and it was my 
lot to hand him about, and show him 
the curiosities. A German count had 
a very valuable dog, a large and noble- 
looking animal; in some description of 
field-sports he was reckoned exceed- 
ingly useful, and a friend of the count’s 
applied for the loan of the dog for a 
few weeks’ excursion in the country: 
it was granted; and, in the course of 
the rambles, the dog, by a fall, either 
dislocated or gave a severe fracture to 
one of his legs. The borrower of the 
dog was in the greatest alarm, knowing 
well how greatly the count valued him; 
and, fearing to disclose the fact, brought 
him secretly to the count’s surgeon, a 
skilful man, to restore the limb. After 
some weeks’ application, the surgeon 
succeeded, the dog was returned, and 
all was well. A month or six weeks 
after this period, the surgeon was sit- 
ting gravely in his closet, pursuing his 
studies, when he heard a_ violent 
scratching at the bottom of the door; 
he rose, and, on opening it, to his sur- 
prise, he saw the dog, his late patient, 
before him, in company with another 
dog, who had broken his leg, and was 
thus brought by his friend to be cured 
in the same manner. 

{I have heard before now a farmer 
say, that he had a horse in his stable, 
who always, on losing his shoe, went of 
his own accord to a farrier’s shop, a 
mile off; but I never yet heard of a 
horse taking another horse to a farrier 
for the purpose. In the case of the 
dogs, there must have been a commu- 
nication of ideas; they must have come 
to a conclusion before they set out; 
they must have reasoned together on 
the way, discussing the merits of the 
surgeon, and the nature of the wound. 

Gray’s-Inn, Dec. 1816. T. b. 


An Account of the Shepherds of the Lan- 
des, in the South of France. Ina Let- 
ter to the Editor (of the Journal of 
Science and the Arts,) from Tuomas 
Maynarp, Esq. 

London, Nov. 12, 1816. 
My Dear Str—The accompanying: 
figure represents a shepherd of the 

Landes, or desart in the south of 

France. This tract of country lies be- 

tween the mouths of the Adour and the 

Gironde, along the sea-coast, and, ac- 

cording to tradition, was once the bed 

of the sea itself, which flowed in as far 
as Dax.* Through this district the 
guards marched from Bayonne, at the 
conclusion of the war in June, 1814, to 
embark at Bourdeaux. This afforded 
us an opportunity of seeing a country 
seldom visited by travellers. It is a bed 
of sand, flat, in the strictest sense of 
the word, and abounding with exten- 
sive pine woods. These woods afford 
turpentine, resin, and charcoal, for 
trade, as well as a sort of candles, used 
by the peasantry, made of yarn dipt in 
the turpentine. The road is through 
the sand, unaltered by art, except 
where it is so loose and deep as to re- 
quire the trunks of the fir-trees to be 
laid across, to give it firmness. The 
villages and hamlets stand on spots of 
fertile ground, scattered like islands 
among the sands. The appearance of a 
corn-field on each side of the road, 
fenced by green hedges, a clump of 
trees at a little distance, and the spire 
of a rustic church tapering from among» 
them, gave notice of our approach to 
an inhabited spot. On entering the 
villages, we found neat white cottages, 
scattered along a bit of green, sur- 
rounded by well cultivated gardens and 
orchards, and shaded by fine old oaks 
and walnuts. Through the centre of 
the village, a brook of the clearest wa- 
ter was always seen running amongst 
meadows and hay-fields, and forming a 
most grateful contrast to the heat and 
dust of the sandy road. It was between 
the villages of Castel and La Buharre 
that we first saw these shepherds, 
mounted on stilts, and striding, like 





* This is not the only change. The 
river Adour also has altered its course: the 
old bed of the river is marked by an ex- 


tensive lake and morass tothe north of 


the present course, and along the high 
road to Dax. 
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storks, along the flat. These stilts raise 
them from three to five feet: the foot 
rests on a surface, adapted to its sole, 
carved out of the solid wood; a flat part, 
shaped to the outside of the leg, and 
and reaching to belew the bend of the 
knee, is strapped rourd the calf and 
ankle. The toot is covered by a piece 
of raw sheep’s hide. In these stilis they 
move with periect freedom, and aston- 
ishing rapidity; and they have their ba- 
lance so completely, that they run, 
jump, stoop, and even dance, with ease 
and safety. We made them run races 
fora piece of money, put on 2 stone on 


the ground, to which they pounced 


down with surprising quickness. They 
cannot stand guite still, without themid 
of a long staff, which they always carry 
in their hands. This guards them 
against any accidental trip, and when 
they wish to be at rest, forms a third 
leg, that keeps them steady. The habit 
of using the stilts is acquired early, 
and it appeared that the smaller the boy 
was, the longer it was necessary to 
have his stilts. By means of these odd 
additions to the natural leg, the feet 
are kept out of the water, which lies 
deep during winter on the sands, and 
from the heated sand during the sum- 
mer: in addition io which, the sphere 
of vision over so perfect 2 flat is mate- 
rially increased by the elevation, and 
the shepherd can see his sheep much 
farther on stilts than he could from the 
ground. This department of France 
is little known, and if what | have here 
related be as new to your readers as it 
was to me at the time I first saw them, 
this description may possibly afford 
them some amusement. 
I remain, dear sir, X&c. Xe. 
THOs. MAYNARD. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Maga- 
zine. 

Sin—The following pathetic narra- 
tive is extracted from ‘The History 
of the Inguisition, abridged from the 
elaborate work of Philip Limborch:’ a 
work of which the great John Locke 
said, ‘ that if was fit to be translated 
into the vulgar language of every na- 
tion, that all might understand the an- 
u-christign practices of that execrable 


An account of the proceedings of tne 
Courtof Inqusttionat Lisbon, against 
Elizabah Vasconellos, an English 
woman. 

Elizabeth Vasconellos, now in the 
city of Lisbon, doth, on the 10th of De- 
cember, Anno 1706, in the presence of 
John Milner, Esq. her majesty’s con- 
sul-general of Portugal, and Joseph 
Willcocks, minister of the English fac- 
tory at Lisbon, declare and testify:— 
That she was born at Arlington. in the 
county of Devon, and 2 danghter of 
John Chester, Esq-; bred up in the 
church of England; and, m the ele- 
venth rear of her age, her uncle, Da- 
vid Morgan, of Cork, mtending to go 
and settle in Jamaica as a physician, 
by her father’s consent, he haying se- 
veral children, took her with him to 
provide for her. 

In 1685, they went im an Engiish 
ship, and near the sland they were at- 
tacked by two Turkish ships; in the 
fight her uncle was killed, but the shi ip 
got clear into Madeira, and she. though 
left destitute, was entertained by Mr. 
Bedford: 2 merchant, with whom. and 
other English, she lived as 2 servant 
till 1696; in that rear she was marmed, 
by the chaplain of an Enghsh man of 

war. to Cordoza de V asconellos, a phr- 
sician of that island, and lived with 
him eight years, and never im the least 
conformed to the Romrsh church. 

In 1704, her husband, havme gone 
on a voyage tc Brazil. she fell daager- 
ously ill, and, beimg light-headed, a 
priest gave ber the sacrament. as she 
was told afterwards, for she remember- 
ed nothing of it. It pleased God she 
recovered, and then they told ber she 
had changed her religion, and must 
conform to the Romish church. which 
she demied, and refused to conform; 
and Chesespen, by the bishop of that 
istand, she was imprisoned mine months. 
and then sent prisoner te the imquis?- 
tion at Lisbon, where she arrived the 
19th of December, 1705. The secre- 
tary of the house took her effects, in all 
above 5001 sterlimg: she was then 
sworn, that that was all she was worth: 
and then put into a straight dark room. 
about five feet square, and there Kept 
nine months and fifteen days. 

That the first mine days she bad only 
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bread and water, and a wet straw bed 
to lie on. On the ninth day, being ex- 
amined, she owned herself a Protest- 
apt, and would so continue; she was 
told, she had conformed to the Remish 
church, and must persist in it or burn; 
she was then remanded to her room, 
and, after a month’s time, brought out 
again; and, persisting in her answer as 
to her religion, they beund her hands 
behind her, stripped her back naked, 
and lashed her with a whip of knotted 
cords a considerable time; and told her 
afterwards, that she must kneel down 
to the court, and give thanks tor their 
merciful usage of her; which she posi- 
tively refused to do. 

After fifteen days she was again 
brought forth and examined; and, a 
crucifix being set before her, she was 
commanded to bow down to it and wor- 
ship it, which she refused to do; they 
told her that she must expect to be 
condemned to the flames, and be burnt 
with the Jews at the next auto de fe, 
which was nigh at hand. Upon this 
she was remanded to her prison again 
for thirty days; and, being then brought 
out, a red-hot iron was got ready, and 
brought to her in a chaffing dish of 
burning coals; and, her breast being 
laid open, the executioner, with one 
end of the red-hot tron, which was 
about the bigness of a large seal, burnt 
her to the bone in three several places, 
on the right side, one hard by the 
other; and then sent her to her prison, 
without any plaster, or other applica- 
tion to heal the sores, which were very 
painful to her. 

A month after this she had another 
severe whippiug, as before; and in the 
beginning of August she was brought 
before the Table, a great number of 
inquisitors being present, and was ques- 
tioned whether she would profess the 
Romish religion or burn? She replied, 
she had always been a Protestant, and 
was a subject of the Queen of Eng- 
land, who was able to protect her, and 
she doubted not would do it, were her 
condition known to the English residing 
in Lisbon; but, as she knew nothing of 
that, her resolution was to continue a 
Protestant, though she were to burn for 
it. To this they answered, that her be- 
ing the Queen of England’s subject 
signified nothing in the dominions of 
the King of Portugal; that the English 
residing in Lisbon were heretics, and 
would certainly be damned: and that it 


was the mercy of that tribunal to en- 
deavour to rescue her out of the flames 
of hell; but, if her resolution were to 
burn rather than profess the Remish 
religion, they would give her a trial of 
it before hand: accordingly the officers 
were ordered to seat her in a fixed 
chair, and to bind her arms and her 
legs, that she could make do resistance 
nor motion, and the physician being 
placed by her, to direct the court how 
far they might torture her without ha- 
zard of her life, her left foot was made 
bare, and an iron slipper, red-hot, be- 
ing immediately brought in, her foot 
was fastened into it, which continued 
on, burning her to the bone, till such 
time as, by extremity of pain, she faint- 
ed away; and, the physician declaring 
her life was in danger, they took it off, 
and ordered her again to prison. 

On the 19th of August she was 
again hoought out, and whipped after a 
cruel manner, and her back was all 
over torn; and her being threatened 
with more and greater tortures, and, on 
the other hand, being promised to be 
set at liberty if she would subscribe 
such a paper as they should give her, 
though she could have undergone death, 
yet not being able to endure a life of 
so much misery, she consented to sub- 
scribe as they would have her; and ac- 
cordingly, as they directed, wrote at the 
bottom of a large paper, which con- 
tained she knew not what; after which 
they advised her to avoid the company 
of all English heretics; and, not restor- 
ing to her any thing of ail the plate, 
goods, or money, she brought in with 
her, and engaging her by oath to keep 
secret all that had been done to her, 
turned her out of doors, destitute of all 
relief, but what she received from the 
help and compassion of charitable 
Christians. 

The above-said Elizabeth V asconel- 
los did solemnly affirm and declare the 
above written deposition to be true, 
the day and year above written. 

Joun Mine. 


Josep WILcocks. ~ 


Lisbon, Jan. 8, 1707, N. S. 

A copy, examined from the original 
by J. Buisse. 

The above tribunal and cruel 
piece of legitimacy, is restored, with all 
its horrers and ramifications, in the do- 
minions of our worthy ally the King 
of Spain, by a deeree dated im July, 
$14, 
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October 10, 1816. 

Mr. Ursan—The spots observable 
on the sun’s disk, in conjunction with 
the wet summer, have been the subject 
of much speculation, and have excited 
considerable alarm. They have been 
dreaded even more than the appearance 
of the most portentous comet, about 
which, as supposed to influence our 
globe, only vague and undefined notions 
can be formed, while the baleful effects 
of the spots in question seem more di- 
fect, and can, it is imagined, be more 
distinctly ascertained; for it is very na- 
tural to infer that any opaque substance 
interposed between us and a luminous 
body must deprive us of a certain por- 
tion of its light and heat. Allow me, 
therefore, to submit, through the me- 
dium of your miscellany, a few obser- 
vations, calculated, it is hoped, to dis- 
pel any gloomy apprehensions which 
may have been indulged on the subject, 
by convincing the reflecting mind that 
there is no cause for alarm. 

In the first place it is worthy of re- 
mark, that similar spots have been ob- 
served in the sun for upwards of two 
centuries; and it is not improbable that 
they may be coeval even with the sun 
himself. For, as they were first disco- 
veréd by Galileo, soon after the inven- 
tion of his telescope, and have been 
observed at different periods ever since, 
it is a‘*fair presumptive argument that 
such spots may have always existed. 
Who can doubt that the planet Her- 
schell, and the other lately discovered 
planets, have existed for ages, though 
they were unknown prior to our own 
times? It is true these planets have a 
more definite and permanent character 
than the solar maculz; but this is no 
proof that the latter have not always 
existed, any more than the variety in 
number and form of the clouds, occa- 
sionally passing over our earth, is a 

roof that such exhalations are not co- 
eval with the earth itself. 

Galileo observed a spot, which is 
computed to have been three times the 
extent of the surface of the earth, that is 
to have obscured about 600,000,000 of 
square miles of the sun’s disk: this con- 
tinued between two and three months. 
But Gassendus saw one still larger, 
namely, one-twentieth of the diameter 
of the sun, and visible to the naked 
eye. This spot consequently occupied 
an extent of above 1,500,000,000 of 
square miles; yet the solar light was 
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not perceptibly diminished, and there- 
fore not the heat, as will more evident- 
ly appear in the course of these obser- 
vations. The same Astronomer like- 
wise observed above 40 spots of differ- 
ent sizes at once. 

Of the nature of these spots nothing 
certain or satisfactory appears to be 
yet known; they have been supposed 
by Some to be a kind of nebulous exha- 
lation in the solar atmosphere. Dr. 
Wilson, of Edinburgh, thought they 
were caverns; and a French astrono- 
mer fancied they were mountains. The 
writer of these remarks does not pre- 
tend to determine which hypothesis is 
most probable; nor, indeed, is this at 
all necessary to his purpose, as it would 
make little or no difference in the con- 
clusion he wishes to draw. If, how- 
ever, he were to give his opinion in 
so dubious a case, it would, perhaps, be 
in fayour of those who imagine the 
spots to be a kind of excavation of the 
luminous fluid supposed to envelop the 
opaque and solid body of the sun. This 
hypothesis seems to be countenanced 
by the nuclei of the spots, and the dif- 
ferent phases they assume in their ro- 
tation. Yet it is difficult to conceive 
how a vacuum should be produced and 
continued so long in the fluid; for all 
fluids, whether elastic or non-elastic, 
have a strong tendency to find ther le- 
vel, and to fill up immediately any 
chasm made in them. It would be dif- 
ficult to conceive how the atmosphere 
of our*globe could be removed from 
any particular place, and the surround- 
ing fluid prevented, for some weeks, 
from rushing intosupply the deficiency. 
It would be no less a miracle than the 
passage of the Israelites through the Red 
Sea, where ‘ the waters were a wall te 
them on the right hand and on the left.’ 
The solar fluid. however, may be of such 
a volatile and expansive nature, that a 
small force may be sufficient to over- 
come its gravitation towards the cen- 
tre. 

But, leaving the solution of this dif- 
ficult question to others who are better 
qualified for the task, let us proceed to 
consider, whether these spots, of what 
nature soever they may be, can have 
any influence on our globe. 

Now, whether we regard the sun as 
an igneous body, or only the grand fo- 
cus of the light and heat created at the 
beginning, which appears more proba- 
ble, any partial obstructing substance. 
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though of the extent above mentioned, 
would not at all diminish the heat upon 
our globe, supposing the absolute solar 
heat to remain the same. For that 
obstructing body would not absorb and 
consume the heat it received, but 
would radiate it in every direction; so 
that there would be no absolute loss of 
heat. The only effect would be, an in- 
crease in its immediate vicinity, by the 
union of its rays with those which did 
not fall upon it; and a proportionate di- 
minution as far as its shadow extended. 
This shadow would be a kind of cone, 
of a certain length, according to the 
diameter of the obstructing body, and 
its distance from the luminary. The 
heat beyond, that is, towards the earth, 
would be as great as if there had been 
no impediment, for it would have reco- 
vered its equability. A spot, one-twen- 
tieth of the sun’s diameter, or about 
44,000 miles diameter, if not rising 
higher than the sun’s surface, would 
have no shadow at ail. If this spot 
were in the form of a cube, and wholly 
above the sun’s surface, and resting, as 
it were, upon it, the shadow, in this 
ease, would only extend about 8000 
miles; but, if in the shape of a globe, 
not half so far. This point, however, 
may perhaps be better illustrated by a 
more familiar example. Let us then 
imagine ourselves in a room where 
there is a fire twenty inches wide, and 
as many deep, and let us suppose a 
cubic inch of any opaque substance 
placed close to it, about the centre; 
this would bear nearly the same pro- 
portion to the fire that the spot observ- 
ed by Gassendus did to thesun. Now 
can any one believe that the heat in the 
middle, or farthest part of the room, 
would be diminished after this sub- 
stance was placed in that situation, 
especially after it had ceased to become 
hotter, and was of an equal tempera- 
ture with the heat immediately sur- 
rounding it? There would, indeed, be 
rather less heat on the side of thé ob- 
structing substance farthest from the 
fire, though not extending the tenth of 
an inch; whilst the rest of the room 
would not be the least affected by it in 
any part. It is apparent then that the 
spots observed in the sun can have no 
influence on the heat of our globe, un- 
less they could be supposed to diminish 
the absolute heat in the system. This, 


however, cannot be admitted. It is 


highly probable that the solar heat is a 


substance sw generis, unlike any heat 
produced on our globe by chemical 
agency; and that a certain quantity of 
it was at first created, which has conti- 
nued ever since, without either diminu- 
tion or increase. This substance may 
concentrate about the sun more than 
about any of the other bodies in the 
system, not only on account of his supe- 
rior bulk,,but by reason of some pecu- 
liar attraction. 

Having thus shown, to the satisfac- 
tion, it is hoped, of every unprejudiced 
migd, that the unfavourable season we 
have witnessed cannot have been oc- 
casioned by any diminution of solar 
heat, though we have certainly had 
less heat in this country than usual, let 
us inquire whether this diminution of 
heat be general on our globe, for, if 
not, that circumstance would of itself 
be sufficient to refute any argument 
drawn from the supposed influence of 
the spots in the sun. Now the fact ap- 
pears to be, that while we have been 
complaining in this country of wet and 
cold, in Russia there has been a drought, 
which is enough to prove that this wet 
and cold season has been only partial. 
It is needless to inquire whether in the 
East Indies or Mexico there has been 
less heat than usual, or whether there 
has been a more severe winter towards 
the Antarctic Pole. Even here, this 
present month has been hitherto seve- 
ral degrees warmer than the corres- 
ponding part of the year 1813, a year 
not selected as being colder than others 
before or after it, but merely because 
the writer of these remarks happens to 
have in his possession a correct diary 
of the thermometer during that year 
alone. 


We must look then for the causes of 


this wet and cold season, not to the sun, 
but to the earth itself. The removal 
of a considerable number of icy moun- 
tains, by tempestuous winds, from the 
neighbourhood of the Arctic Pole into 
more southerly latitudes in the Atlantic 
might occasion it. And it may have 
been observed, that the rain has gene- 
rally come from the West; and that we 
have had dry and warm weather as 
soon as the wind has shifted to the east 
or north-east; that is, when the wind 


has blown from Russia, where there has 


been a drought, it has been fine; but 
when from the Atlantic it has been wet 
and cold. And this wet seems to have 
been expended in passing over Eng- 
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jand. France, Germany. &c. and not to 
have travelled so far east as Russia. 

Yours. &. 

MrTEcEOoLosts. 
, Epsom, Jan. 6, 1816. 
Mz. Urnsas—Your 

T. S. (vol. LXXXV. part IL p. 408.) 
mention: ‘the marvellous account of 
Lord Lyttelton’s death,” and wishes to 
see it ‘ authenticated.” Having bougit 
Pit Place, where he died. I can give 
the following copy of a decement in 
writing. left in the house as a beir-loom. 
which may be depended on. Having 
received much pleasure and instruction 
from yeur work for near forty years. I 
deem it my duty to assist, in however 
trifling a degree. 
‘Lord Lyttelton’s Dream and Death’ 
see Admiral Wolseler’s account. }— 
‘| was at Pit Plece. Epsom, when Lord 
Lytteltea died: Lord Fortescue. Lady 
Plood. and the two Miss Amphietts. 
were also present. Lord Lyttelton had 
spot been long returned from Ireland. 
and frequentiy had been seized with 
suffocating fits. He was attacked s- 
veral times by them in the course of the 

month. While im his house 
m Hill-street. Berkeley-square. he 
dreamt, three days before his death. 
‘he saw a bird futtering. and after- 
wards 2 woman appeared in white ap- 


parel, and said. ‘ Prepare to die, vor 
will not exist three days” He wa 


alarmed. and called his servant. who 
found him much ezitzted, and 2 2 pro 
fuse persyaraton. This had 2 visible 
effect. the next day, on his spirvts. On 
the third dar. while 2t breckfest wit 
the abore mentioned persons. be said. 
‘I beve jocksed the ghost. at ths & 
the third day.” The whole party set of 
to Pit Place. Ther had mot ieee ar- 
nved when be was sewzed wrth 2 wena! 
fit- soon recovered: Goued 2t fre wm 
bed atelevresn. Has servant 25ont & 
give him riubard and munt-water. stu- 
red it with 2 teoth-weck: winch Lor? 
Lyttelton perce;rmimg. calied tm 2 
‘slovenly dog.” and bad bam brimg < 
Spoon. On the servant's retera. he waz 
in 2 &t. The pillow bemz tach bx 
chin bore herd on fas meck. Instead 
of reheving him. be rem for beip: em 
bss return found ham dead. 

In Boswell’: * Laie of Dr. Johnson.” 
(vol IV. p. 313.) Be saad. * it a the 
most €Xtreordmmary aocurrence im my 
days. I beard it from Lord Westoote, 
tas uncle—I am so glad t hare ev- 
dence of the spuriteal world. thet i am 
wiling to bebeve xt” Dr. Adams re- 
phed. ‘You kere evidence enourk 
good evidence. wiach need: no sup- 
port.” T. J. 


Domestic Literary Intelligence. 


Teomas Dar. Eso... of Hartiord. 
(Conn.) is preparing for pubbcatos. 
and will shortly put to press. 2 new 
edition of the third and sabsequent vo- 
lumes of Campbell’: Wixi Prous Re 
perts, with additional notes and refer- 


ences, upon the plan of his edition of 


Espinasse’s Reports. 
A Sketch of the Life, Last Sckness. 


and Death of Mrs Mary Jane Greeve- 
nor; left ameng the papers of the hte 
Hon. Thomas P. Grosvenor—io he pab- 
lished by Coale and Maxwell. Balt- 
more. 


We have read * proposal fer pab- 


work. to be entitled Thr Washinrios 
Museu. or dory of U oFed Arts 
devoted te the purpose of difusmer thet 
inad of knowledge wherh = crlenlte7 
to promote the arts and me=aiecterx 
of the Laned States alerre moram & 
the work being emplboved in seiectar. 
and displaring m a bref 224 comcre- 
hensive wer, the best subsects of tie 
Patent OGee. Br a Samet: of Gen- 
tlemen. We thmk the eadertiie: 
deserves to be patronized. 
The Exporvem of Art: and Science: 

lately comdecte?d bc Joize € GNET. 
to be revived. 


lishing, by sabserptien, 2 penodical 





We have now no hesitation im pub- 
lishing the letter from St. Mary's Col- 
lege: though, arreeably te the author's 
request, we shall not sabscmbe bis 
name. Qur readers will see, that he 
has enumerated six objections to our 
Marv's,) but they must 


sketch of St. 


see. also, that there = bardir a shade 
of dkference DSetween bs oF BCOCUEZ 
and ours. As to ‘extesmure advertn- 
ine and * miittarr despots — aS 
merely a di@erence about the means 
efthe phrases. Great prommses, eXter- 
sively ‘ curculted—and mittery cer 
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tinels stationed on the ramparts of a 
college—certainly seem to merit the 
names we found it necessary to give 
them. That there exist religious jeal- 
ousies unfriendly to St. Mary’s, we 
do not see denied; that this college has 
had liberal donations, is not contradict- 
ed; and that the institution has de- 
clined, our respected Correspondent 
seems totake for granted.—After all, we 
only say that the reasons we gave have 
been assigned as the causes of its de- 
clension; and can the managers of its 
concerns undertake to allege, that such 
reasons have not had a disadvantage- 
ous operation on its interests? 

We have not said, that there is, in 
St. Mary’s, a spirit of proselytism to the 
Catholic religion; but we know, that 
Protestants have entertained such an 
opinion; and we think our Correspond- 
ent rather admits it. It has even been 
thought, that the grand object of this 
seminary, is, to promote the Roman 
Catholic religion;—an opinion which 
we do not say is well founded. We 
have not asserted that there is any 
literary deficiency in St. Mary’s; and 
we were as much surprised at Mr. Buté 
himself, to find that we had given his 
place to M. Du Bourgh. With these 
remarks we submit a literal transcript 
of our Correspondent’s letter. 

The Editors of the Analectic Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In the ‘ brief account of the Ameri- 
can Colleges,’ inserted in your number 
for April, you hold yourselves ‘ person- 
ally responsible’ for the correctness of 
such statements as could not be ascer- 
tained from references ‘ to well known 
authors.’ A degree, indeed, of respon- 
sibility must be felt by sensible editors, 
when they introduce or admit in their 
publications, any fact or observation 
which may affect the character and 
interest of the institutions concerned. 
For the better discharge of that respon- 
sibility. so properly and candidly ac- 
knowledged in this very case, we ‘offer 
you these few remarks, respecting St. 
Mary’s College in Baltimore, to be 
ae to the * brief account. &c.’ 

. The ‘ extensive advertising or 
205 other effort to render the stitution 
‘ popular’ indecorously attributed to St. 
Mary’s s College, is, certainly, for those 
to whom it is well known, perfectly i im 
contrast with that highly independant 
character which has constantly been 
one of its peculiar features. Its nu- 


merous friends have been uniformly, 
and still are, persons too respectable to 
have been £0 easily and so successfully 
influenced by mere inferior means and 
arts. If they have so wealously cher- 
ished and encouraged the institution it 
ws because they have judged its real 
services worthy of their perseverant 
patronage. The insinuation has been 
strongly reprobated by them and the 
whole article considerd as greatly im- 
proper. 

2. The account refers to 1206 at the 
epoch of a ‘declension’ of the college 
which, in the manner it is represented 
and explained, might rather be consider- 
ed at its doom—W hilst the truth is that 
if the college could not fail to experi- 
ence the same vicissitudes to which the 
most ancient establishments, and even 
those supported by their respective 
states are subject; if during the war, 
it must have particularly suffered, it 
has since prospered anew, and it now 
contains above one hundred students. 
As for the character of its pupils, St. 
Mary’s, considering its time of beimg 
and its peculiar circumstances, has cer- 
tainly returned to society its due pro- 
portion of useful and honovrable mem- 
bers. Laterature and sciences, the 
fine arts and the learned progressions 
have welcomed a considerable number 
of these pupils. Of the many who have 
embraced the profession of physic, two 
have obtained the gold medal given at 
each commencement of the faculty of 
Maryland to the graduate who produces 
the best Latin thesis. The diplomatic 
career has received many others; three 
young men of the five emploved as 
secretaries during the negociations at 
Ghent, were pupils of St. Mary's; two 
others have also followed Mr. Pinkney 
in his legation. Seven of its graduates, 
within this year, have travelled to the 
universities of France and England, a 
circumstance which at least seems to 
evince that zeal for information with 
which they have been inspired, during 
their exercises at St. Mary’s, and which 
it is so mteresting for this country te 
see extensively promoted. Many of 
ihese estimable pupils belong to fami- 
hes so highly respected in these states 
that their mame is, by itself, 2a kind of 
strong presumption in favour of the 
institution to which their education was 
intrusted. 

3. Of that curious ‘ military despot- 
iem’ of the gentlemen of St. Mary’s we 
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leave their pupils, now dispersed in 
every part of the union, to bear the 
proper witness, or the readers, if they 
are the best informed, of the mild regu- 
lations and kindly temper of the insti- 
tution, to judge for themselves. Few 
institutions, we believe, can receive 
more marks of esteem and affection 
from their pupils, than have been be- 
stowed on their alma mater by those of 
St. Mary’s—nor have the reverend M. 
Dubourg and his successors MM. Pa- 
quiet and Mareshal so far behaved as 
‘mihtary despots’ as not to obtain an 
uncommon share in the love of their 
youthful friends—the present head of 
the college will probably, after them 
continue, in its management, to steer 
between any excess of that discipline 
considered by the institution as so im- 
portant to the welfare of the students; 
and apy improper relaxation of it that 
might impair its usefulness. 

4. That the reverend M. Dubourg, 
now the Catholic bishop of New Orle- 
ans, is not now the president of St. 
Mary’s, is sufficiently implied in the 
preceding remark; as for the name of 
the actual president of the other college, 
the author of the article betrays the 
same carelesness or want of exact in- 
formation. The paragraph has been 
written ex professo to give ‘ the pre- 
sent state of the American colleges. 
these errors, particularly for institu- 
tions so near the place where it is pub- 
lished, are more remarkable. We take 
no notice of thuse which concern the 
other colleges mentioned in the ‘ brief 
account.’ 

5. The respectable patronage allud- 
ed to, belongs solely to the college of 
Georgetown, in the District of Colum- 


bia, chartered by Congress, and more 
considerable in many respects than 
some of those reviewed in the account, 
yet entirely omitted. Of the liberal 
contributions in like manner alluded 
to, scarcely any proof, we think, could 
be furnished—St. Mary’s college may 
simply rely on the public esteem as 
long as it will deserve it. Rivalships, 
it entertains none; no institution was 
ever more free from intrigues or any 
petty arts of that kind—more exact to 
confine itself within the proper bounds 
of self-defence. 

6. As for ‘ the religious jealousy’ 
with which it is said to be regarded by 
a portion of the community, the gentle- 
men of St. Mary’s may trust the libe- 
rality of the times for its limited effect 
besides the reproach would but be 
theirs, for we do not see why a lite- 
rary institution would not have in Bal- 
timore, its proper degree of respecta- 
bility and usefulness, in the bounds of 
catholic clergymen as well as it has it 
in those of Arian clergymen in Har- 
verd, or Calvinistical clergymen in 
Yale, as the brief account will have 
them to be in these most ancient and 
celebrated universities. 

We abstain from further remarks— 
whether the errors of the paragraph 
concerning St. Mary’s College were 
originally misstatements or mistakes 1s 
indifferent, and we ought not to sup- 

the former in preference, since 
any ill will to that institution could not 
have gratuitously influenced the impar- 
tial and uninjured editors; to offer the 
proper corrections was the only ob- 
ject of, 

Gentlemen, 
yours, &c. 








ERRATA. 


In our last No. 


Page 441, line, 5, after Trigonometry, insert Mensuration. 


— 16, for it, read, is. 


446, 20, for principles, read, principle. 

448, 8, for now, read, never. 

451, 7, from bottom, for respect, read, respects. 
453, 8, for then, read, these. 

460, 13, for divisions, read, divisors. 


In our present No. 


P. 20, line 5, for resemblance, read, semblance. 
—— 4, from bottom, for set, read sets. 
"$2, 22, from bottom, for by being, read, may be. 








